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Editorials 


[ON tie INTERESTED in promoting the ideas which underlie 
Liturcicat Arts as a publication will surely welcome an 
opportunity to help us make the magazine more widely known. 
We feel that to make our work effective we must have more readers of 
the magazine ($2.00 per year) and more members ($7.00 per year). 
Weate sure that every reader will wish to help us to accom- 


plish this purpose. To make this accomplishment easier, we ate en- 


closing in every copy of this issue a subscription blank in the 
form of an envelope. Anyone desiting to subscribe has only to 
fold up the envelope, enclose a cheque, and drop it in a mail box. 

Won't you help by passing this on to a friend and persuading him 
or her that he or she will find the magazine well worth while — both to 
read and to support? 


WE HAVE HAD occasion before in these columns to draw attention to the activities 
of the Schola Cantorum of the Liturgical Arts Society, which is a group of about 
twenty laymen, all living in the New York metropolitan area, who devote themselves 
to singing Gregorian Chant. The Liturgical Arts Society is, of course, a national — 
indeed an international — organization, and it would be delighted if groups of its 
members in other parts of the world chose to form scholae along somewhat the same 
lines as that in New York. There are already rumors of the foundation of similar 
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enterprises, both within and without the Society. For the benefit of those who would 
like to further such activity, we are giving here at some length a description of how the 
New York Schola functions — not with the idea that anyone should slavishly imitate 
its rules and customs, but rather to suggest some of the difficulties to be encountered 
and how they may be mastered. The actual rules and customs of each group will vary 
with the temperaments of those participating and with the necessities of local circum- 
stance. Many things which are needed for making a schola successful in a large city 
would be silly in a smaller place — and wice versa. 

The New York Schola was started as the result of a lecture given at the Centre 
Association, on Fifty-Ninth Street. The lecturer was Dr Becket Gibbs. Those who 
attended — and there were surely not more than fifteen of them, including the young 
men who helped the lecturer by demonstration, for it was the night of one of the worst 
snow storms of 1934 — resolved to form a group themselves to study and render the 
chant. After several preparatory meetings, some discussion, and much helpful advice 
from the Reverend John La Farge, S.J., and Dr Gibbs, the following general scheme 
was set in operation, and has continued to operate up to the present time. Membership 
in the schola requires membership in the Liturgical Arts Society; schola members 
must be Catholics. The schola was to meet every Monday evening except in summer, 
and that even if some Monday should prove to be a holiday — even Christmas itself. 
The object of this was to prevent any possible confusion as to the days of rehearsals. 
Mondays were to become a “habit” for members and if any member is absent, he 
cannot help being conscious of it. Of course full attendance was not expected on holi- 
days, but a meeting is held, regardless. Each Monday meeting consists of a rehearsal 
varying in length from an hour and a half to two hours. This is followed by dinner, 
and distinguished visiting Catholics have often participated in the social part of the 
meeting. Sometimes dinner is followed by a brief instruction on liturgical matters by 
the chaplain; sometimes it is not. Always the spirit is one of great informality. Of 
course occasional extra rehearsals are necessary; they are held wherever convenient. 
They are always voluntary and have no social activity associated with them. From the 
beginning the paramount idea has been to praise God, and not to work for purely 
aesthetic or musical reasons. Hence any male, adult Catholic, priest or layman, has 
been welcome to participate, regardless of musical ability. . 

The New York Schola has, from its inception, had several positive and negative 
rules. They have proved their practical value, and are here given for what they are 
worth. 1. Only plane chant is sung, and that only in unison. No reflection is intended 
to be cast upon any other licit form of Church music; the practical object is not to 
discourage those without musical training by the difficulties of part music. There is 
quite enough work to be done with unison singing of chant. And from the point of view 
of musical aesthetics it is at least debatable whether one chorus can devote itself both 
to unison and to part music with equal success. 2. On no occasion will the Schola 
sing in any other place than a Catholic church and at a service in that church. Such a 
rule, ; insuring the religious purpose of the group, likewise protects it from many 
well-intentioned requests to sing for demonstration purposes, which would inevitably 
place too great a burden upon the members. 3. Singing in church was begun, however 
feebly, as early as was humanly possible and continues with a reasonable frequency 
This made for a feeling of early accomplishment and reduced the danger of falling into 
the error of seeking musical perfection merely for its own sake. 
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This spring the Schola has undertaken, with the codperation of a large number 
of devoted and interested friends, a series of vesper services intended to arouse the 
interest of the laity in this liturgical function, an interest which has unfortunately 
almost disappeared in most of our urban centres. These vespers are being sung with the 
Schola as chancel choir and with the girls of the Pius x School as leaders for the 
assisting laity. The first service was held on Sunday, February 13, in the Church of 
Saint Vincent Ferrer. The church was filled with people, and although their participa- 
tion in the singing of the psalms was largely conspicuous by its absence, their interest 
was genuine. Father La Farge preached a short sermon. The second and third services, 
at the same church on March 13 and April 3, will have been held by the time this issue 
of LirureicaL Arts reaches most of its readers. The last service will be held on May 
1 in the Church of the Annunciation, 88 Convent Avenue. 


MANY MEMBERS of the clergy who have ardently desired congregational singing 
but have been discouraged at the thought of instituting it because of the undoubted 
difficulties involved will find encouragement in the helpful and piquant article which 
Father James A. Winnen of Fairfield, Maine, has contributed to this issue. Some of our 
readers will remember his letter published some time ago in our columns. The present 
article gives a more complete picture of what Father Winnen has done and how he has 
done it. Those who are interested may also read an article in the current (February, 
1938) number of the Clergy Review (London), in which appears a discussion of the same 
matter by the Reverend Anthony Thorold, entitled Vox Populi. Father Thorold’s mus- 
ings, his suggestions, and his complete control of a situation which has always existed 
deserve more than a passing mention. 


WE MUST hasten to welcome the appearance of another publication in the field of 
art published under American Catholic auspices. It is the Christian Social Art Quarterly, 
organ of the recently-formed Catholic College Art Association. This first issue is de- 
voted almost entirely to the printing of an address by Graham Carey, delivered at the 
organization meeting of the new association, October 16-17, 1937, at Saint Mary-of- 
the-Woods College. His subject was ‘‘What Is Catholic Art?” 
Those who wish to subscribe to the new quarterly may do so at one dollar a year 
by addressing the Catholic College Art Association, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana. The purposes of the New Association, which is intended particularly to 
represent the interest of Catholic teachers of art, are much the same as those of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, but presumably with more emphasis on art in general rather 
than on its strictly ecclesiastical department. The quarterly is attractive in its appear- 
ance and well represents the enthusiasm of its founders. 


WHILE WE ARE on the subject of periodicals, attention should likewise be called to 
the Architect's World, a monthly digest of matter of interest to architects edited and 
published by Henry H. Saylor, A.I.A., formerly Editor of Architecture. Mr Saylor is 
convinced that architects are able to read and enjoy reading; he resents the obvious 
influence which advertisers exert upon the older technical journals; and he favors 
some attempt at architectural criticism, a field into which the professional journals 
are careful not to enter. In fact Mr Saylor seems to feel that there is room for a pro- 
fessional paper which shall be something more than a combination picture book and 
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news clip sheet. His first issue (the magazine may be obtained by addressing Mr 
Saylor, 10 West 33 Street, New York) gives promise of supplying the need which he 
felt and which undoubtedly exists. In our own restricted field we have been trying to 
do what Mr Saylor is doing for seven years. We know from experience where such a 
policy leads one: outraged feelings at any hint of disapproval, threats of libel suits at 
the mere suggestion that architecture is not the Profession Perfect, imputations of 
personal malice and professional jealousy at any frank expression of disapproval. If 
such childish antics were associated with literary or dramatic criticism, authors, 
actors, and producers would be laughed out of court. Even when the New York 
dramatic producers recently objected to the activities of the newspaper critics, little 
attention was paid to their complaint. And when one stops to think of what would 
happen if architecture were treated with equal severity with the drama, one is aghast. 
The normal business of the courts would be disrupted by the flood of libel cases. 

For more than thirty years German Catholics have had available to them an 
admirably well edited monthly, Die Christliche Kunst, published in Munich by the 
German Society for Christian Art. This periodical has been particularly interesting 
since the War, as it has served as a primary source for knowledge of what was going on in 
contemporary art and architecture. We have just received notice that this publication 
has been discontinued, and in its place appears a new periodical, Die Neue Saat, edited 
by Dr Johannes Maassen, who was one of the leaders in the recent youth movement 
described in our own present issue by the Reverend H. A. Reinhold, founder and Sec- 
retary General of the Apostolate of the Sea (German Catholic Seamen’s Mission). 
Father Reinhold is at present teaching scripture and dogma in a Catholic school in 
this country. Die Neue Saat, in spite of its handsome format, paper, and reproductions 
and in spite of the fact that there is nothing in it which could be criticized from a 
theological point of view, is an example of the effects of cultural censorship on the 
part of a totalitarian state. Judging by the contents of the first issue, the editor feels 
safe only in publishing historical matter, in showing a few emasculated specimens of — 
contemporary work, and in promoting the education of a broad Catholic mass (or 
even non-Catholic) in folk-art, national tradition, and artistic activity in the third 
Reich. But at least it is a satisfaction that a Catholic artistic monthly can continue to 
exist in Germany, no matter how far it is removed from the high standard which has 
been and could be maintained in that unhappy country. 

Congratulations are hereby extended to the Missionary Servants of the Most 
Holy Trinity who are celebrating the tenth anniversary of the founding of their truly 
excellent monthly, The Preservation of the Faith. In their anniversary issue (February, 
1938) there is little which lies in the specific field of Lrrurcicat Arts, but the quality 
of the general articles is as high as usual, and the magazine is recommended to all 
those who are not familiar with it (Holy Trinity Heights, Silver Spring, Maryland). 


A NEW-OLD activity of the Liturgical Arts Society is the supplying of lectures to 
colleges, seminaries, schools, clerical or lay groups. Until recently this has been done 
in a rather informal way, but with results beneficial both to the Society and to those 
hearing the lectures. A plan is now in effect whereby such lectures have been made 
publicly and formally available to any who may desire them. Of course the fees 
usual for lectures of this kind are expected. Any reader desiring further details is 
invited to address the Secretary of the Society for full information. 
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AN UNUSUAL SOCIETY recently established in New York is Saint Michael’s 
Guild, which exists for a two-fold purpose, missionary and liturgical. This guild is 
devoted to the Eastern Rites. Its members interest themselves in making the Eastern 
Rites better known to Latin Catholics and, at the same time, in the return to the unity 
of the Church of Orthodox Christians using the same rites, but separated from Rome. 
The guild’s first activity was the organization of a choir to participate in the celebra- 
tion of mass at Saint Michael’s chapel, established two years ago in New York by the 
Reverend Andrew Rogosh, one of the two established Russian Byzantine priests now 
in the United States. It is the hope of Father Rogosh and the guild to establish a 
Russian Catholic centre in New York City in a Russian neighborhood. This would 
involve another chapel than that now used and the provision of club and reading 
rooms. Unfortunately this part of the programme has been impeded by lack of funds, 
although no great sum is needed. The guild likewise is planning a small bi-monthly 
publication to be entitled Oriens. It isa highly desirable end that the separated Eastern 
Churches be reunited to the Catholic Church. The present Pope has done much to 
encourage this. Saint Michael’s Guild can serve as a valuable liaison between Eastern 
and Latin in accomplishing the restoration of all those using the Eastern Rites to the 


Church. 


THE ARCHDIOCESE of San Francisco is fortunate in having among its clergy a 
learned student of the Church’s liturgical requirements, the Reverend Harold Collins. 
His book on churches and their appointments is an excellent manual for the priest 
and the architect. His knowledge of such matters has undoubtedly been of great service 
to his archdiocese. We observe in the Monitor of February 19, 1938, a reproduction of a 
small sanctuary designed by another priest of the same archdiocese who is devoted to 
the beauty and propriety of the fittings of the sanctuary, the Reverend John Meehan. 
Father Meehan has occupied himself with superintending the arrangements of a 
number of sanctuaries, and the results have indeed been happy. May his efforts 
prosper. 


WE HAVE ALREADY referred to a number of the contributors in this issue. Those 
remaining unmentioned elsewhere are the Right Reverend Jean Pierre Kirsch, 
_ Director of the Pontifical Institute of Christian Archaeology in Rome, who writes on 
the lessons to be learned by the architects of to-day from the fruits of archaeological 
study; the Right Reverend Canon Arthur Jackman, Pastor of Holy Rood Church, 
Watfort, Herts., England, who discusses the proper relation between architect and 
pastor; Hans Herkommer, one of the leaders among contemporary German church 
architects: and Albert Wood, a fine craftsman whose past experience as an architect 
for one of America’s leading industrial enterprises entitles him to speak with peculiar 
authority on the question of craftsmanship in its relation to modern industrial civiliza- 
tion. We should also like to call attention to the inclusion in this issue of ‘‘Notes of 
Current Interest,” in which will be found some valuable additions to our list of stained 
glass windows recently published. 


IT IS WITH considerable humility and yet with joy that we have to announce to our 
readers that the Holy Father has seen fit to bestow his Apostolic Benediction upon the 
work of the Liturgical Arts Society. 
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The Priest and the Architect 


The Right Reverend Canon ARTHUR JACKMAN 


IT HAS BEEN suggested that in the construction of houses and homes, either women 
architects should have a larger share, or male architects should defer more to woman's 
advice and suggestions, as it takes a woman to know exactly where the gas stove, or the 
cupboard, or the sink have their rightful places in the kitchen. A similar claim might 
be made for the priest in the construction of churches and presbyteries. It would 
occur to no one but to a parish priest that there should be parlors equal in number to 
that of the priests on the staff, and only priests will ever feel that a sense of propriety 
should regulate the place of the lavatories. No architect will ever fathom a priest’s 
reluctance to having the whole parish informed of the number of baths he takes every 
week. Far higher and deeper principles than those of architecture must decide where 
the priest’s housekeeper shall sleep, and it is beyond the average architect’s extension 
of vision that kitchen smells and the smell of incense should never, never meet and mix. 

To this the architect may retort with a good deal of appositeness that in that case 
priests themselves ought to have at least a smattering of architecture and its claims, 
as space and funds more often than anything else must decide between the rival 
claims of priest and architect. To this many bishops are ready to agree, as on the 
syllabus of many a seminary ecclesiastical architecture is already figuring next to moral 
theology. But many of us are too old to benefit by the reform; and meanwhile we have 
to discover a modus vivendi and a modus agendi with the builders of our churches. As in 
matrimony, a mutual give and take seems to be the only solution. 

Last year an enterprising Italian bishop decided to open a permanent exhibition of 
ecclesiastical art, in which he invited all Catholic artists to exhibit their works and all 
priests and architects to meet and discuss the exhibits at regular intervals. This institu- 
tion is as valuable to priests and architects as courtship and engagement rings are 
valuable to future man and wife, for it meets the evident necessity for priests and archi- 
tects to know each other in other than professional ways, to know each other’s needs, 
temperaments, difficulties, and to realize that they are not competitors, but associates 
in the same line and exponents of the same religion, one theological and the other 
artistic. The architect need not be a theologian, and the priest need not be an archi- 
tect, if both realize that they cannot be without each other, the priest representing the 
soul of the architect’s art, and the architect representing the body of the priest’s faith; 
the priest accommodating his ambition to the architect’s lines and bricks, and the 
architect adapting his plans to the priest’s funds, faith, liturgy, and perhaps artistic 
fads. The trouble comes in when, instead of being mutual associates, they become 
mutual poachers, the priest claiming to possess more architecture than he can hold, 
see the architect claiming to know more theology than is good for both his art and his 
aith. 

But why should they quarrel? It is curious to note that fate, or perhaps mass 
psychology, is guiding the development of both architecture and liturgy along parallel 
lines, for both are making for simplicity of design. The two arts show fatigue of com- 
plexities, rococo and ornamental extravagances, and are craving for a change over to 
primitive purity and the chaster innocence of straight lines. An English priest who 
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should wish to make his church more English, more native in its sobriety and restraint, 
will find every encouragement in the modern architect. But an architect who should 
happen to deal with a priest who wants to cover every inch of his church with flowers 
and ribbons, in true Portuguese Renaissance style, should deal gently with him, re- 
mind him of the Pope’s encouragement of native and national art in the foreign mis- 
sions, and sweetly guide him in the footsteps of modern liturgists. And modern litur- 
gists are as progressive as architects, as evidenced by Dom Lambert Baudouin, O.S.B., 
the founder of the modern movement in liturgy, who, while recently visiting the 
Anglican cathedral of Saint Albans, declared that its altar of Our Lady was the true 
ideal of the Roman liturgical altar. And that altar is the soul of simplicity. 

Presbyteries are the constant bone of contention between our two associates. Artis- 
tically the priest’s house should be to the church as the brooch is to the lady’s neck, 
but no architect should ever forget that he is not building a house for an architect, but 
for a priest, or more likely still, a staff of priests. They are celibates; they are intellec- 
tual; they like a modicum of comfort, space, air, recreation, privacy; they like quick 
work and a fluent dispatch of business; they are constantly visited by people, of whose 
visits seventy-five per cent need shortening, and twenty-five per cent dodging; they 
are served by housekeepers who should be deaf and dumb and are anything but that: 
all these conditions should enter into a well-planned idea of a presbytery, that does 
not yet exist. In this every architect should be conscious of his limitations. He has not 
only to build a house, but a house with an atmosphere, and the subtlest atmosphere at 
that. So the best he can do is to let the priest have it all his own way in the matter of 
presbyteries, and save of their architecture whatever his own ingenuity and the priest’s 
funds will allow. But too often the diocesan authorities spoil the ship for a half penny- 
worth of tar, and embitter the priest who has to live in a house less practical than one 
not built for a presbytery. And the architect is told to ignore the P.P.’s representations. 
It’s all wrong! 

I am sorry to state that in all my ecclesiastical career I have seldom come across a 
presbytery that answers every one of its natural purposes and satisfies every one of its 
needs. Most of them are a sort of cross-breed between a barracks and a convent, the 
architect relying on a few pictures and crosses to give the combination the hall mark 
of a presbytery; rooms are just too small, there are steps to trip one at the most 
treacherous places; no proper provision is made for the housekeeper and maid; a 
whisper re-echoes all over the place; and the architect seems to expect thanks for pro- 
viding one bathroom, one water closet, one parlor, and one stair. 

Now, let us make this straight once for all. There should be no steps on one and 
the same floor, particularly those that treacherously await one behind doors; there 
should be no step between the kitchen and the dining room, making the use of a 
serving table on wheels impossible; there should be no short cut in the wall between 
the kitchen and the dining room for letting the kitchen products pass from the kitchen 
to the dining room and ecclesiastical secrets pass from the dining room into the 
kitchen; there should be two or more baths according to the size of the house and the 
number of occupants; there should be a water closet on every floor; there should be a 
separate stair and special bath and water closet for the domestic staff, and each servant 
should have a room to herself. There should be as many parlors as there are priests on 
the staff; there should be a lobby at the front door and a cross door between the parlors, 
or waiting rooms, and the priests’ side of the building to give the latter the advantage of 
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privacy. And finally the school should be as far away from the presbytery as the lay of 
the land and of the town or city will allow; out of earshot, in order to secure that peace 
and silence which are the soul of a presbytery. This is as much as one can say in one 
breath, but it would be a great stride toward the evolution of real presbyteries if only 
architects could convince themselves that they may learn something from priests. 


AND NOW some words in regard to priests who because they undertake to give or to 
find all the money necessary, are left a free hand by the bishop in building a new 
church. These gentlemen are rare and therefore my remarks are not so practical as 
those I have ventured to enunciate. More often than not the architect deals directly 
with G.H.Q. and the poor incumbent is told to be seen and not heard and to be grate- 
ful for what he gets. And yet one may hope that the episcopal curias will take note of 
these last remarks. 

Three-quarters of divorce proceedings arise out of money matters; and money is 
not more tender with priests and architects. The most difficult man to deal with is the 
priest who relies on Providence to supply the funds, has his architect send up walls in 
a paroxysm of faith, discovers that Providence is defaulting, and insists on an altera- 
tion of the plans when the church is half-way up. Here any architect would breathe 
murder, and I do not feel inclined to blame him. A signed contract is a contract, bind- 
ing the priest as well as the architect, and money or no money, the plan must be car- 
ried out. But if I am well-informed, most bishops rather restrain their clergy’s adven- 
tures in faith and confidence in God; and if they do not, it should be the architect’s 
business to make sure of the priest’s solvency, as he would do with any other customer. 
Some saints have laid the foundations of churches without a penny to their name, but 
this does not make it safe to corner Providence with a bill without previous arrange- 
ment. 

Strangely enough, this banking on Providence is so contagious that it sometimes 
catches the architect as well as the priest, and both may be found in collusion to load 
the bills, in the expectation that Providence will foot them. Tut, tut; it is bad business 
at best. 

I once knew an ecclesiastical architect who invariably preferred to deal only with 
such priests as were as innocent of architecture as new-born babes. However much 
they may know about the artistic side of architecture, they know precious little of the 
engineering and practical side, and constantly butt in with suggestions that clash 
with either the strength of the foundations or the extent of their funds. But an archi- 
tect, who should know about psychology at least as much as the priest pretends to 
know about architecture, will know how to draw out his client before the plans are 
irretrievably made. He should have as clear a vision and as complete a notion of the 
architectural make-up of the priest as he has of the church he is about to erect, and 
enter the two concepts into his plans. This will necessitate a good deal of random talk- 
ing, even before alternative plans are submitted, and a good deal of gentle and subtle 
coaxing, all calculated to induce the priest to make a clean breast of all the architec- 
tural lore that lies concealed within him, for fear it should force its way out after the 
plans have been approved, passed, and signed. But how is this possible, unless priest 
and architect be something in the nature of bosom friends, who look upon the build- 
ing of a church as their joint work, each having something of value to contribute to 
their associated task? 
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. But there is one class of priests for whom I feel inclined to plead for the archi- 
tect’s tenderness, and that is the class of priests who are liturgists. When will architects 
realize that a liturgist who loves to see his choristers and choir boys sweeping with - 
solemn ease and dignity from the sacristy to the sanctuary, feels heart-broken as he 
watches his procession squeezing through the sacristy door like rats in a hurry scurry- 
ing through a mouse hole, the processional cross knocking against the low arch, the 
deacons who hold his cope tugging at his vestment, unable to decide whether they 
should pass in front or behind him. What cares he whether his sanctuary is out of pro- 
portion with the length of the nave, as long as its size has the necessary amplitude for 
the actors of his liturgical display to move about with grace, without tripping over 
steps that may have their architectural excuse, but are a liturgical abomination? Not 
his architectural sense, but his liturgical sense tells him where the organ should stand 
and where the organist should sit; where the choristers should sing and where the 
thurifer should swing; that there should be separate sacristies for the priests, for the altar 
boys, and for the preparation of flowers, lamps, and candles, and that the priests’ 
sacristy should be sufficiently large to store the vestments and for the liturgical forma- 
tion of the procession of priests and ministers before proceeding to the sanctuary; 
that altars should be strictly rubrical (especially in regard to the tabernacle and the 
throne for Benediction) and should never be lower than three feet three inches, or 
higher than three feet six inches. Such priests are as keen about their liturgy as the most 
faddist architects are about their architecture, and after all, liturgy is the soul of the 
church which an architect is paid to build. There are churches which are architectur- 
ally correct, but where a correct liturgy is as impossible as a royal procession in a back 
street. 

Another class of priests needs deft handling on the part of the architect — that 
is the catechetical class. There is a conception of church architecture which aims at 
laying before the faithful, as they enter the church, the whole catechism in stone and 
paint. It caters to the illiterate and for ocular perceptivity — oculis sulyecta fidelibus — 
making of the church a crystalized Credo, where the faithful, without believing be- 
cause they see, yet like to see what they believe. Articles of faith and denizens of 
Heaven circulate among each other on the walls; angels stretch scrolls from star to 
star bearing words of praise, edification, and instruction. The church is a catechism at 
a glance. Here the architect’s artistic mentality will be pitched against the priest’s 
utilitarian mentality, and the compromise should be a combination, provided the 
priest and the architect be friends, that is an insult neither to art nor to religion. But 
they should be friends! In short, there is no reason why priest and architect should 
not make excellent bed-fellows, considering that they both handle materials that are 
endowed with all the elasticity and adaptability of mind and heart. Architecture, like 
the mind, is infinite in its power of expression; and so is religion. The better they know 
their stuff, the easier will be the dovetailing. 
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Cantate Domino 


The Reverend J. A. WINNEN 


AS PREVIOUSLY mentioned in this magazine’, for nearly twelve years Gregorian 
chant, sung by the school children at all offices of the church, has been supreme in our 
parish. Its reign is established, et regni ejus not erit finis. It is for good! This proves, by 
actual fact that: What must be done, can be done. During the past year we have gone 
two steps ahead, so that, at the present time, the whole congregation sings not only the 
responses, but also the common or ordinary of the mass, the choir being restricted to 
the singing of the proper. Blowing our own horn can hardly be liturgical music, but 
may we not be permitted to say to those who still feel sceptical: no doubt it is work, 
but the result will pay a hundredfold for every effort the work entails. Better still, if 
possible, venite et audite. Come and hear. Fides ex auditu: hear and you will be convinced. 
Everybody is welcome. 

There are certainly other ways, and probably better ways, to achieve what we 
have done; having only tried our way, it is the only one we can talk about from personal 
experience. No secret, no mysterious formula about it: the method is simplicity itself: 
begin, keep going, and never say die. Who perseveres is sure to succeed. It cannot be 
done in one day, but it must be begun in one day; and every day is a tempus acceptabile. 

Be it ever so humble, the beginning is very important! Start in low gear to avoid 
stalling. If you begin piano and go crescendo, you will, you must, get to the fortissimo! 
Doing God’s work, you are teaming up with God. Keep in step with Him, as Saint 
Vincent used to say. Keeping time is essential in music! 

To reach the top — congregational singing of the mass — there are three steps, 
and when you have to start from the very bottom, each step has to be watched. 

Let us suppose — and too often this is more than a mere supposition — that 
Gregorian chant is something as unknown in your parish as the Gospel of Christ 
in the pagan world. Ignoti nulla cupido. Nobody can like what he does not know. So 
what did Christ do? He trained his apostles. What does his vicar do? He sends mis- 
sionaries to make known the Gospel and “‘sell’’ it to the infidels. Well! Vade et tu fac 
similiter: do the same thing. Train your apostles, have your missionaries of the Gregor- 
ian chant. Form a choir! If the parish boasts a school, train a children’s choir; if not, 
try to have a group of young people — with the accent on the young. The young have 
enthusiasm, are more apt to like new things; even the Gospel warns against putting 
new wine in old skins. High ideals appeal to the young: God’s work, the Holy Father’s 
clarion call to action, will fire your future apostles with zeal. Train carefully your little 
singers for their début and watch the result. It will be — si parva magnis componere licet, 
if we may say so — like the first Pentecost day. The parishioners will speak pro and 
con, some will approve: inter quos, the parents, relatives, and friends of the youngsters; 
others will disapprove: inter quos, the soloists and stars of the big choir — they feel it 
coming! On the birthday of the Church, some said the apostles were inspired, others 
pretended they were drunk. The apostles went on, and so should the pastor. Very 
often people say they do not like something when they simply mean that the thing 
being new it feels strange, but so do your new shoes! After a while you get used to 

1 Volume V, Number IV, page 156. 
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them and would feel sorry if you had thrown them away. Time and human nature will 
help the willing pastor: perge quo coepisti! Keep going. Pretty soon, the fretty last-in- 
and-first-outers, for whom mass is always too long, will notice with pleasure that mass, 
with the new chant, is so much shorter. The Rosary-and-Key-of-Heaven devotees will 
find that the new chant is not so noisy, not so distracting, that you can pray even while 
the choir sings, Just as well as during a low mass. The long-suffering, enlightened 
worshipers, after the troublesome strife between screeching sopranos and bellowing 
tenors, finally enjoy the blessings of peace and are able to concentrate on what is going 
on at the altar. Every little helps to “sell”? Gregorian chant to the parish. It is surpris- 
ing to see how quickly it becomes popular, in the right meaning of the word. The 
amma naturaliter christiana seems to recognize at once the age-old heirloom of the Chris- 
tian family. At this stage opposition has practically died out, with the possible excep- 
tion of those die-hards, the stars of the choir loft and their fans in the pews. Gregorian 
chant is anonymous, and anonymity is meagre fare for the appetite of great soloists. 
Being undernourished they may linger, but eventually they will die — requiescant! 
(and so will the congregation!). It is not that a liturgical choir cannot use star singers: 
the ideal would be to have an all-star aggregation, a galaxy. But as with the real galaxy, 
or milky way, the brilliancy of all the component stars must be merged into one great, 
soft light: e pluribus unum. That is difficult, but it is either that or nothing. 

The next step is to have the whole congregation take an active part in the mass 
by singing the responses. From experience, I dare say that this step is the hardest — 
shifting from low gear into second, for the beginning motorist. Here it means actually 
moving the rock of ages. For centuries our people have been deprived of their in- 
alienable right to take an active part in the mass with the result — resting is rusting. 
The choir had cornered the singing in the loft; singing had become a monopoly, a trust. 
The Motu Proprio of Pius x came as a trust-buster, when the ecclesia militans was on the 
verge of becoming the ecclesia dormitans. It was a clarion call: surge qu: dormis. No more 
Catholic inaction, but Catholics in action! Remembering that habits centuries old 
cannot be changed in one day will give patience; knowing that once more Christ has 
spoken through Pius will give hope; conviction that God wills it will give courage. 

The bugle-call disturbs the soldiers in their sleep, but soldiers are not the only 
ones who hate to get up. How many good people hate to be disturbed in their peaceful, 
pious dreaming, so easy in church? Mass is action, not rest; rest is allowed to and 
wished only by the dead. For the living it is work, worship, service of God, in the way 
He wants to be served. Sunday mass is not private but public, corporate worship; it 
is not a pious dream, it is a lively action; it is not a whisper, it is a song: cantate Domino. 
Those are hard pills to swallow, and they may take a lot of sugarcoating. It is no easy 
task to overcome the inertia of the masses; but mens agitat molem: enlightened enthusi- 

asm, instruction, and more instruction can do it; so fiat lux! 

Another difficulty is natural shyness, especially among men. People are not 
used to hearing their own voices in a church; a man who sings imagines that he makes 
himself conspicuous. Fortunately the tables soon are turned, and it is those who do 
not sing who will feel out of place. 

It may therefore be practical to start community singing in the vernacular; the 
Latin tongue would add an extra difficulty; first sing; then sing Latin; one thing at 
the time. As a rule, young people are not shy; they rather like to do something and will 
welcome the opportunity to sing. Why not place groups of three or four in different 
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parts of the church? It creates the illusion that everybody is doing it, and the most 
timid will soon come in. With our graduates of the last twelve years, all having a fair 
training, it was an easy matter to start community singing in our parish. After a few 
rehearsals every man, woman, and child could and did sing the responses at mass. 

From singing those answers to singing the whole common of the mass may seem 
a big step indeed: but once people feel proud of what they have done, they are anxious 
to do more. To keep up their enthusiasm nothing is better than a good liturgical edu- 
cation. All that is truly Catholic — and what is more Catholic than the mass? — 
is truly beautiful and divine. It cannot but appeal to all, literate and illiterate alike, 
who have the oculus simplex, the clean eye that sees God in the things of God. 

A practical question is how and when to train the congregation? Much of course 
depends on local conditions. With us, it has become the custom to have a short re- 
hearsal after evening devotions; May and November are helpful months. Whenever 
necessity demands, we have a general rehearsal on Sunday night, instead of the usual 
Vespers; we close with Benediction. Beside eight or nine Benediction hymns, we have 
already learned two complete Masses. People who pretend that there is no tune in 
Gregorian chant would have to reverse their opinion if they were to see how quickly 
these melodies are memorized and how faithfully remembered. To start with the 
easiest Masses is the best policy: fabricando fit faber, cantando fit cantor. 

In big parishes, where it is next to impossible to have general rehearsals, it might 
be advisable to train different groups separately — Holy Name Society, Sodalities, 
Volunteers, etc. As I have not a big parish now, and sincerely pray God never to 
afflict me with one, I have not given much thought to the matter, but I am convinced 
that where there is a will there is a way. 

In the beginning congregational singing will be anything but perfect. Do you 
know any car that runs smoothly in low gear? Above all, don’t forget to praise and to 
encourage; if the result does not deserve it, the effort and good will do. Is that not 
God’s way of treating and rewarding us? Congregational singing will not and cannot 
give the artistic, the perfect performance of a well-trained choir. You don’t need to 
be a Father Finn or a Mother Stevens to know that. Still I maintain, in omnibus, respice 
jinem — it all depends. A choir is good as a means to an end. It pleases man, no doubt: 
but to be sure that it pleases God, it must lead ultimately to the perfect choir, congre- 
gational singing. This is not the personal opinion of a fan. Roma locuta est. 

__ Every man has a right, nay a duty, to worship God with the voice God has given 
him. God has created not only nightingales and canaries, sopranos and tenors, but 
other birds and other voices, whose music He appreciates, even if we don’t, and He 
invites them all — cantate Domino omnis terra. To sing to the Lord is more than producing 
melodious sounds, it is saying something to Him. True religious music is divine elo- 
quence, and as all eloquence it comes from the heart: Pectus est quod disertos facit. The 
whole scope of religious chant is described in three words by Saint Augustine: cantate 
vocibus, cantate cordibus, cantate moribus — what you sing with your voice, feel in your 
heart and practice in your conduct. I hope we have made a start, for, may I say in con- 
clusion, since we all sing the mass our attendance, especially at the high mass, has 
notably increased. Everybody can and does notice the increase in quantity, but, if it 
is true that our religious life is based on our participation in the official worship of 
Holy Church and our codperation with the particular graces granted therein, we 
firmly hope that God will also find an increase in quality. Cantemus Domino! 
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A Revolution in Church Architecture 
The Reverend H. A. REmINHOLD 


‘THE FIRST German Revolution after the World War gave a strong impetus to an 
already existing youth movement which previously had been restricted to narrow 
intellectual circles. In this movement, which had its centre in “quickborn”’ circles 
and around men like Abbot Herwegen of Maria Laach and Professor Guardini, 
who was then in Bonn, religious and cultural, social and political, artistic and philo- 
sophic tendencies met and sought for a new way of expression in every field. For many 
years the “quickborn” movement was regarded as a revolutionary vanguard in 
Catholic circles in Germany. Its centre, the picturesque old castle Rothenfels, on the 
Main in Franconia, very soon became the mecca of all those young Catholics who 
suffered from the inadequacy of traditional Catholic life to the objective require- 
ments of dogma and liturgy. With an astonishing thoroughness, all spheres of life 
were subjected to question in the light of the Gospels, the liturgy, tradition, and a 
new youthful vitality. This vitality was strongly opposed to that stale and humdrum 
church life which had outlived the nineteenth century and weighed on the souls and 
bodies of a generation that had seen the collapse of the bourgeois and liberal struc- 
ture of which their fathers had reasonably been proud in their time. 

At that time men like Max Scheler, Peter Wust, Romano Guardini, Karl Adam, 
Abbot Herwegen exercised a tremendous influence on a whole generation of young 
men and women who crowded the highways of the country and the youth hostels in 
picturesque old towns and busy centres of modern life, wandering from master to 
master, from youth camp to youth camp, from monastery to monastery, in search of 
a “new form of life’? — and they did this with a thoroughness and stern conviction 
which frightened the older generation. But this did not remain a purely philosophical 
or religious movement. It extended to all spheres of life. A revival in the arts, in po- 
litical thinking, and in every possible realm of human culture and civilization fol- 
lowed soon. The history of this really glorious outburst of youthful idealism has not 
yet been written and perhaps will never be written, as so many documents have dis- 
appeared and so many persons who could tell us much about it are now living under 
such conditions as would make it difficult for them to sit down and write this story. 


ROMANO GUARDINI, who afterwards became a professor in the State Univer- 
sity of Berlin in order to represent Catholicism in an authoritative way in this centre of 
liberalism and socialism, very soon became the recognized authority and the true 
leader of the “quickborn” movement. This movement never became and never 
wanted to be an organization in the traditional sense. It emphatically proclaimed itself 
a “Bund”, a word which could not be translated literally without creating the impres- 
sion that it was an organization. Its members loathed organizing as being too static, 
petrified, and dead; they wished to be truly dynamic, “liquid,” and full of life, mov- 
ing on with the times. Everything became questionable, “fragwurdig,” except the 
facts of our Holy Faith and the conviction that our present generation had to start 
a new Christian era, free from that poisonous compromise which had doomed bour- 
geois civilization and made Catholics soft. No wonder that very soon among the fol- 
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lowers of Guardini there were young architects in search of a true Christian style 
expressive of our times. ; , 

This formula sounds familiar to all young architects in all countries. But there 
+s a tremendous difference in its applications. While many Italian, French, Polish, 
and German architects shared the views of these young revolutionaries that churches 
of our times should never be replicas of a past style, inorganically placed among 
modern giants of steel, concrete, and glass, the “quickborn”’ did not agree with these 
other architects’ starting point for modern church architecture, namely; the use of 
modern materials and a longing for straight, simple, and clear lines. ‘They ridiculed 
these “soul skyscrapers,” or Gothic churches stripped of their unnecessary elements 

and reduced to their technical skeletons. They accused their modernistic colleagues 

of sensationalism and of using extra-liturgical criteria for buildings the purpose of 
which is their liturgical use. Truly, all modern architects were right in their assump- 
tion that we should not ignore technical development and the modern inclination 
toward simplicity in decorative elements. Guardini’s friends were willing to adopt 
these standards, but they did not want to develop new churches out of a vague tradi- 
tional idea of what a church should look like coupled with principles of purely utili- 
tarian and ultra-modern technicism, with varying tendencies to either extreme. 
They definitely rejected the idea of modernity in the sense of fashion or en vogue. 
Thus Rudolf Schwarz’s principles are twofold: “‘To start from a reality based on 
faith, not from one based on art, this truth, or reality, being of such a kind as to pro- 
duce a community and an artistic achievement.”’ The second principle: ““T'o be abso- 
lutely truthful in one’s architectural language by saying nothing more than we can 
honestly say in our times and nothing which cannot be understood by our contem- 
poraries. If what we have to express is not much, compared with the middle ages and 
antiquity, it is still better to remain in our sphere and to renounce all sorts of mystical 
theories which will not be visualized or experienced by anybody.””! 


WE ARE fortunate to possess an articulate expression of these men in one of the recent 
issues of the organ of the ‘“‘quickborn’? movement, the Schildgenossen (the ‘‘Shield 
Companions”). This periodical is now in its sixteenth year and has always been a 
true reflection of the constant movement in the souls of the younger generation around 
Guardini. The intellectual standards of this publication are exceedingly high, its 
language is very much in accordance with the new spirit, and even the outward form 
of the magazine reflects the new form of Catholic life. German Catholics, who still 
possess such splendid monthlies as Hochland and Stimmen der Keit — whose continued 
existence seems an inconsistency in the present propaganda methods of that coun- 
try — may be justly proud of this manifestation of the rejuvenating force of Christian- 
ity in Germany. The second number, December 1936 to March 1937, of the sixteenth 
year, is entirely dedicated to a search for the true idea and realization of a Catholic 
church in our day.? There are contributions by Guardini, based on the Dedicatio 
Ecclesiae, and two conferences on the visibility of God, which represent the most 
profound theological essay on the Christian idea of a church I have read in modern 
theology. Prince Eugene N. Trubetskoy is represented with several splendid chapters 
from his deep and captivating book on oriental religious art. The reason why he has 
been given space among these articles is that he seems to be one of the very few modern 
1 Schwarz. Aus einem Lehrbuch des Kirchenbaus. p. 4. ? This has now been published in book form. 
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art historians who have preserved the original feeling for the symbolism of colors in 
religious painting and who are capable of interpreting the hieratic style of the great 
eastern painters of Russia in such a way as to allow them to appear so classic and far 
beyond mere archaic interest that we feel how important their ideas are for a revival 
of our color symbolism, the choice of subjects, and the religious reverence which is 
felt necessary by all of us after centuries of an anthropocentric and rather too sub- 
jective and familiar attitude toward the Divine and the Holy. The editor makes it 
quite clear that he has no new fashion @ la Russe in mind and that we would thor- 
oughly misunderstand him if we thought that he advocates neo-byzantinism or 
anything leading to a new period of replicas of bygone styles. He merely wants to 
open our eyes to the limpid and clear principles that ruled the art of these architects 
and painters. 

It would be impossible to give a full resumé of this issue of Schildgenossen. Although 
much space is taken up with lofty philosophical considerations and theological specu- 
lation in order to work out a clear background for the solid principles for a revived 
Christian architecture, the writers come down to very careful discussions of practical 
questions and give striking examples of actual realizations. 


ONE OF THE major interests lies in the altar, its liturgical position and its adorn- 
ment. The chapel at Rothenfels and its large halls furnish a very interesting and 
inspiring topic for discussing the lighting of our churches. Rudolf Schwarz, who with 
his friend, Emil Steffann, is the most radical and revolutionary leader in this archi- 
tectural movement and whose first church, Corpus Christi at Aachen, caused a 
storm of protest in Germany, claims that the technical possibilities of modern lighting 
should be utilized for churches. He very bitterly opposes indirect lighting and stage 
effects. Christian honesty and sincerity require that the source of light should be 
seen in its clearness. The effect should be sought in an arrangement which differs 
according to the character of the feast or liturgical time of the year. His drawings 
are indeed interesting and show us that there is an art of lighting which requires 
much understanding of the spirit of the liturgy. 

On the whole this architecture shows a strong and manly tendency toward 
sobriety and honesty. The “‘sacred things,” the altar, the candles, the crucifix, the 
light, the steps, the walls, the ground — in short, the Urdinge, the first, the original 
things, stand before us and delight us as if we had discovered them again. I have 
myself celebrated and seen many a Mass in these empty and simple churches, and I 
can only say that nowhere except in the catacombs did I feel in such a way the reality 
of our holy Liturgy — and is that not the meaning of a church? Guardini’s book on 
sacred signs has obviously revolutionized these men. Their conception of “holy 
emptiness” is nothing negative. They conceive architecture as something which 
serves a purpose and is a humble handmaid of Christ and His mysteries. These 
white walls, the local stone or brick floors, these plain altar blocks, these plain things 
serving the holy mysteries, are liturgical in a unique sense. The “emptiness” — an 
element which our times hardly appreciate (just as only a very few understand, for 
example, why at Mass after the Sanctus there should be strict silence until the Pater 
Noster) — conveys to us a feeling of true grandeur, although the material of the 
church building and its sacred furniture is very plain and strictly local. Sometimes it 
is glass, steel, and reinforced concrete, although this must not be the rule. The empti- 
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ness and sobriety emphasize God’s wealth and majesty in an overwhelming and 
impressive way. ; 

3 ‘These aiiaee go much further. Even the shape of our church buildings has 
to be revised. They even object to the words “architect”? and “architecture” and, 
like Eric Gill, they prefer to be called “builder,” “mason,” etc. What is the ideal 
plan for a Catholic church? The basilica, the circular, the Latin or Greek cross plan? 
It is not astonishing that here also they make a new start and reject all historical or 
merely aesthetic considerations. Assuming that the purpose of a Catholic church is 
primarily liturgical, they plan their buildings according to the needs of the community 
that has to use them for Sunday mass (if it is a parish) for solemn functions (if it is an 
abbey or a cathedral with a chapter) or for missa recitata, if it is an educational in- 
stitution. No vest pocket cathedrals in a country parish. No mausoleums of the Pan- 
theon style for a bishop’s cathedral. No Roman basilicas amidst hotels and depart- 
ment stores. And no mix-up of the different functions. If you want to baptize, then 
build a baptistry outside the space which is to be used for mass. Do not place objects 
of private devotion or substitutes for the liturgy all over the place, but rather create 
annexes with a more intimate atmosphere where you may go for private devotion in 
silent hours. As only local building materials will be used and all modern technical 
inventions will serve, the above suggestion does not constitute an extravagance, and 
the building should really be more economically built than our present churches, 
with their ready made marble altar rails and altars and other assorted imported 
elements. The illustrations which show Dominikus Boehm’s latest country church (at 
Ringenberg) are indeed very striking and remind us of the strength and sobriety of the 
beautiful romanesque churches of Saxony, although not a single element of architec- 
ture has been borrowed from the romanesque style (see frontispiece and page 131). 

This principle of creating a room for the established liturgical worship of our | 
Church gives the architect full liberty to carry out in sacred spaces what has long 
been done in profane architecture. The aim is not a style, whether past or present, 
but the meaning of the mysteria and the purpose for which this house is to be built. 
He has not to create effects which strike the senses and give that gloomy, ‘‘dim re- 
ligious’” atmosphere so masterfully brought out in modern radio cities and hotels. 
The church which eventually may crystallize out of the considerations of these 
architects may have the shape of an open fan,? thus giving reality to the favorite word 
of all liturgists of true understanding: that through the character indelebilis we are all 
partakers of Christ’s sacerdotal character and, therefore, should be circumstantes 
at the altar. The Schildgenossen nevertheless rejects round churches, as these would 
be against the one-faced nature of man and would split the community into two 
groups, one facing the priest, the other behind his back. ; 

These rather rhapsodic remarks on this very well arranged issue of the Schild- 
genossen should show our readers nothing but the one fact that the liturgical move- 
ment together with the youth movement has made it possible to start anew and to 
create a synthesis of our modern world and the expression of eternal truths. The 
Church is not a remnant of the middle ages, and does not in any way force them upon 
us. The Church does not force us to erect buildings which create the “‘atmosphere”’ 
of bygone times, thus making difficult for our religious generation the hard. task of 


* The: December issue of Illustrazione Vaticana gives a_ with a fan-like church. 
striking example of similar experiments in Italy (Foggia) 
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(Above) Perspective showing 
scheme for Frauenfriedenskirche 
in its complete setting. (Left) 
Columns in cloister inscribed with 
names of War veterans. (Below) 
Facade. Statue in relief mosaic. 


(Above, left) Sanctuary ceiling and pulpit, Frauen- 
friedenskirche. (Above, right) General interior facing 
the sanctuary. (Below, right) General interior facing 
narthex. (Below) Plan of entire group of parish buildings. 
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See page 136. 


Village church of Saint Raphael 
in Grossohrenbronn, Germany. 
Hans WHerkommer, architect. 
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Christianizing our days and our world. She is rather eternally young and a prolific 
bride of the Spirit: emztte spiritum tuum et creabuntur and renovabis faciem terrae. Even the 
architects are apostles, important apostles, of the Church. Let them speak the lan- 
guage of our times. 

__For fuller study of these questions it may be observed that there is now a new 
edition of the Schildgenossen mentioned above with the title: Rudolf Schwarz — Gottes- 
dienst, Ein Xeitbuch, Wurzburg-Rothenfels, 1937. Schwarz gives an analysis of his 
principles in “Aus einem Lehrbuch des Kirchenbaus,” one of the contributions to a 
collection of articles by Romano Guardini’s disciples published on the occasion of his 
fiftieth birthday under the title of Christliche Verwirklichung. Another article with good 
diagrams and illustrations is to be found in Warmuth’s Lexikon fir Baukunst, supple- 
ment, 1937, pp. 316-319. Also in the weekly Bauwwelt, which illustrates Schwarz’s 
work (1934, LII, p. 1 and 1934, XXVI, p. 1). 


(ABOVE) PLAN OF PARISH 
CHURCH, RINGENBERG, GER- 
MANY. SEE FRONTISPIECE AND 
PAGE 131. (LEFT AND BELOW) 
PLAN AND SECTION, SEASIDE 
CHURCH, NORDERNEN, GER- 
MANY. SEE FACING PAGE. 
DOMINIKUS BOEHM, ARCHITECT 
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Remarks on Church Design 
A Letter from Hans Herkommer 


THE ABILITY to design a church is not something that one can acquire at will. It 
is inborn. There are, of course, superficial tricks of exterior and interior detail which 
anybody can apply. But the reality which makes a church of a building, and especially 
of its interior, springs from a spiritual attitude. It is the result of subtleties, of a holy 
reverence, and of an awareness of the church’s sacramental character. 

This sacred reverence does not depend on any particular style or method of con- 
struction. Nor on size, costliness, the nature of the material, or the shape of the en- 
closed space. It is true that every age has its own style, which is as it should be. In fact, 
the form of a church must change if it is to remain true and close to life. Whims of the 
moment and “fashionable” affectations must be carefully avoided. But when a people 
pulses with life, each period develops such definite characteristics that it is not very 
difficult to distinguish the authentic from the spurious. 

This is particularly so in times like these. No one will deny that epochal changes 
are taking place in every country — more in some than in others. Following a period 
of chaotic confusion and unlimited individual caprice we are beginning to achieve a 
measure of disciplined order and of adjustment to organized planning. Lavishness and 
overelaboration are slowly giving way to a comprehensive, lucid, and generous 
simplicity. 

The unfamiliarity of large plain surfaces is tempered by beautiful materials and 
careful, craftsmanlike workmanship. The richness displayed by nature in the texture of 
her woods and stones, evolves, when properly used, new beauties which should no 
longer be smothered by tortuous complications of form. Age old principles are being 
rediscovered in the contrast between plain surfaces and rhythmically articulated ones; 
in the relief of columns and windows against smooth walls; in the play of bright lights 
and strong shadows. As these principles gain acceptance, we will be glad to discard 
pointless and plethoric decoration, and restrict ourselves to ornament at the most im- 
portant points only — but then ornament that is strong and purposeful and, if we have 
the means, rich as well. 


TO-DAY’S needs are not served by just any chance Biblical representation or an in- 
discriminate collection of Christian scenes. The times call for themes that are perti- 
nent, and organically related within some major conception. Now that the fundamen- 
tals of Christianity are under such universal attack our churches should stress the basic 
teachings and the fundamental doctrines of our religion. Nor should every church at- 
tempt to preach all doctrine. Better that each devote itself to some particular aspect; 
that this building be consecrated to some one great figure in the history of the church 
which seems spiritually kin to our times, and that building to some other. 

It is no longer enough to satisfy only pious women, small children, and those 
Catholics who are such only from habit. 

The mission of the Church to-day is to carry abroad the powerful conviction of 
Catholic strength and Catholic truth. The very look of a church should show whether 
it stands foursquare, with roots deep in the ground, or whether it only juggles play- 
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fully with ideals. And so on the inside: shall that space and what it contains speak 
clearly and strongly to our hearts in language of the day which we can understand, or 
shall it resemble a moribund museum of past glories which has no other concern than 
the preservation of tradition? 

We should fashion in paint and sculpture only the great and fundamental truths 
of our Church; and if trust be placed in the strong hearts of true and honest artists, 
strong souls will be trained. But if ear be given only to the timid, we will soon find 
ourselves deserted. Buncombe must be rejected in religion as elsewhere: this wide 
spread buncombe which is so evident in mawkish sentimentality and in hypocrisy. It 
must be fought with action and with energy, with accomplishments rather than with 
words and fruitless exhortation. 

Not every one who is interested in religious art is therefore able to create a church 
— unfortunately, only too few of them. It is not always possible to insist on, or to enlist 
the interest of, famous artists. Nor is that always necessary as long as the artist is real. 
Nevertheless it is essential to choose for all major projects collaborators of proven 
merit. Even then there will be disappointments, everywhere and often — and not the 
least in one’s own work — but that should not discourage striving for perfection. 


A SPECIAL feature of those designs of mine which came after the buildings to be illus- © 
trated in your review (see pp. 127-130) is the single room completely free of columns. 
This is accomplished structurally by means of two longitudinal girders in place of six 
or ten transverse ones. This idea evolved from the Church of Our Lady of Peace. The 
result of omitting the transverse beams and the pillars used in that church was the true 
basilican form, but free of all supports; a building whose interior coincides precisely 
with the exterior, which is nothing but a foot thick shell surrounding the space within. 

These girders, which I have since used as the basic principle in the design of seven 
churches, span distances of from seventy-five to one hundred feet from the chancel 
arch to the organ gallery. Originally they were made of built up steel members, then of 
reinforced concrete, and finally of wooden lattice girders, the whole covered by a single 
tile roof. In larger churches the same scheme is applicable up to any reasonable 
length, and using a cross section of several successive steps. ; 

In this way it is possible to attain any desired width, from every part of which the 
eye can follow each action of the Holy Sacrifice, every detail of the liturgical drama, 
and read each word from the preacher’s lips. This definitely increases the sense of 
community and of participation. In view of our special conditions in Germany such 
relationships are of particular symbolic significance for the future. 

_ Another development with us is the widening of the chancel, or even its complete 
incorporation with the body of the church. This is even carried to the point of locating 
the altar in the centre of the building, eliminating the side altars altogether, and mak- 
ing it possible for the celebrant to stand on either side of the altar. Consequently the 
tabernacle can no longer be placed on the altar, but is housed in a separate shrine to 
one side, as in Gothic times. Personally I feel that so to place the altar, practically in 
the middle of the congregation, leads, especially in small churches, to profanation and 
a loss of reverence. Because of this I will only go to the point of widening the choir. 


THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF PEACE, Frankfurt am Main (see pp. 127-129). 
This church was the result of a competition among the Catholic architects of Ger- 
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many. More than twenty women’s societies paid for the building proper; the city 
defrayed the rest. It was to be a shrine for the Catholic women of the country, as well 
as a parish church. The programme called for 800 seats, 2000 standing room, 8 side 
altars, 6 confessionals, a community hall, and a rectory. 

The bare structure cost 550,000 marks. Including the interior finish, the organ, 
bells, and incidentals, the church and cloister came to 850,000 marks. Of this amount 
30,000 marks went for the apsidal mosaic, 50,000 marks for the mosaics and sculpture 
over the entrance, 40,000 marks for the organ, and 25,000 marks for the bronze bells. 
The stone facing came to 80,000 marks. Together with the community house and rec- 
tory, the entire outlay amounted to 1,100,000 marks. To be sure, the building period 
— 1928 and 1929 — coincided with the high point of the building cost index. 

The site lay at a chaotic intersection of five streets in a suburban neighborhood. 
One group of streets terminated here in a parkway which leads into the centre of the 
city. This parkway I continued, orienting the church group with relation to the exten- 
sion rather than to the streets carrying the tramway lines, as did most of the other com- 
petitors. In order to achieve a more definite orderliness and a strong point of orienta- 
tion in the midst of this tangle of streets, a plaza was added to the composition, with a 
fine view across to the nearby wooded range of the Taunus mountains. There the 
group of buildings stands on a slight rise, a broadly planted, generous mass, strongly 
rooted in the earth and bringing order into the confusion of the neighborhood. 

The idea of a memorial church was emphasized by creating a memorial court, 
surrounded by a tall, pillared cloister. Around this court cluster the church, commu- 
nity building, and rectory. Into the columns are carved the names of those members of 
all the then existing Catholic organizations who fell in the World War. In the centre of 
the court a general memorial to all the German war dead is still to be erected. Thou- 
sands of roses cluster about the columns in symbol of love. Beyond the cloister lies the 
crypt, where the spiritual tension reaches its highest pitch, but where, at the same 
time, a pieta makes a strong appeal for courageous resignation. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH OF GROSSOHRENBRONN (see p. 130). In 
complete contrast to the Church of Our Lady of Peace, here is a very simple and 
straightforward village church. It stands at the edge of the village, modest and un- 
adorned. A brick building with wooden roof, containing 400 seats and 500 standing 
places, it cost only 56,000 marks. The congregation contributed free teams, cut tim- 
ber, and laid the masonry, which probably amounted to the equivalent of another 
10,000 marks. 

So a little church came into being which has won the affection of everyone, which 
stands up for itself bravely and blithely in the green and open countryside. 


Hans HERKOMMER 
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A German City Church 


BARRY BYRNE 


‘THE PART aclient plays in the success or failure of an architectural project is a large 
one. This is not meant to minimize the deficiencies of architects, deficiencies which 
are very apparent in the buildings we are forced to view in our daily travels. It is 
certain, however, that granting talent and honesty of purpose, an architect’s highest 
success can only be achieved with the sympathy and understanding of his client. The 
lack of such sympathy results, at its best, in an inhibited condition which lessens the 
flow of artistic and practical invention. At its worst, it develops a combative relation- 
ship that is destructive of all good. 

In this Church of Saint Thomas Aquinas, the architect, Mr Paul Linder, was 
fortunate in his client. The design was selected as the result of a competition among 
the Catholic architects of Germany. The pastor, in informing Mr Linder of the 
award, made a very pertinent and wise statement. He said: “You are the architect 
and you are responsible for the architecture. That I will leave entirely to you. I will 
tell you what is necessary to serve the religious functions of the Church. On that I am 
the authority. Between us we will try to make this a good church.” 

The fortunate result of this ideal collaboration can be seen from the illustrations 
(page 131), and it is certain that the architect’s happiness in his work had direct bear- 
ing on this result. In a work of art the attitude with which the artist approaches his 
work is reflected in its character. As his more spiritual faculties are employed in the 
process of artistic creation, it is inevitable that this should be so. A priest, therefore, 
who acquires a thoroughly good building, one that possesses both art and usefulness, 
is warranted in ascribing much of the fortunate result to himself. ‘The stimulus which 
his sympathy has given to his architect is responsible for a great deal. 

While it gives emphasis to a contrary and negative condition, for purposes of con- 
trast, however, it may be interesting to relate some of the incidents that occurred under 
the successor to this very wise pastor. The latter was promoted to a larger parish, 
and the new pastor found himself in charge of a church which probably went counter 
to his preferences. Either that, or following an unfortunate and none too rare prece- 
dent, he elected to show his superiority to his predecessor by the changes he made in the 
church. Sympathy with this very fine church and the labors of the pastor and architect 
was succeeded by an attitude and activity injurious to the quality of the building. 

A large statue of Saint Thomas, executed by a well known German sculptor 
in plastic mosaic, which occupied the space in the centre of the facade above the 
doors, was removed. This statue, it will be seen by studying the photograph, is a very 
necessary feature in the design. As the money was lacking to purchase the statue, the 
architect had used his influence and connections to get an allowance for it from that 
department of the civil government which is concerned with the embellishment of the 
city streets with works of art. The statue had the approval of the Bishop, but that did 
not save it. Ironically enough, it was immediately purchased by the pastor of a church 
in the Rhineland, who proudly installed it on the tower of his twelfth century Roman- 
esque church. Although designed for a definitely twentieth century facade, it fits very 
agreeably in its antique setting. 
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A similar fate met the Stations of the Cross, which were replaced by very ordinary 
ones, much to the detriment of the design of the interior. This interior it will be aes 
has a definitely churchlike quality. On seeing the photographs for the first time, the 
writer was intrigued by the two mysterious looking posts in front of the sanctuary. 
These have an unfortunate resemblance to ornate street lights. They are spot lights 
which the new pastor erected there to give that theatrical illumination of the sanctu- 
ary that is so offensive and which is far too usual. Much might be said of the effect of 
the cinema on the taste of those who control the embellishment of our churches. 

While none of this is probably of sufficient consequence or unusual enough to 
record, it must be apparent that in none of this later activity was there anything con- 
structive. In fact the reverse is true, and we find in this and similar instances a destruc- 
tive tendency that seems to have little better basis than an unrestrained egotism. It is 
certain that the fine qualities of this church were not furthered or enhanced by what 
was done. How much better both the Church and architecture would be served by a 
constructive attitude and an effort to carry out the original intention of the design, 
particularly in this case where such an auspicious start had been made. 


(See also illustrations, page 131). The site for this interesting 
church presented unusual difficulties because of its shape 
and because of the surrounding buildings, which darkened 
three sides. The problem of making a light interior under 
such unfavorable conditions was solved by the use of a 
clerestory. The cross section illustrates the use of this 
device. The clerestory is supported by a steel truss which 
spans from the entrance end to the sanctuary. There are 
no obstructing columns under it. The current development 
in glass paving would indicate the possibility of a glass 
roof to light the interior in this or similar locations. This 
would obviate the clerestory, which, while freshly handled 


in this instance, must always be reminiscent of historic 
churches. As it is, the well-designed interior tends to lack 
unity with the exterior which last in its vigorous squareness 
leads one to expect a different shaped interior space. The 
figure on the sanctuary apse wall is the beginning of a 
mosaic decoration, which when completed will be large in 
size. As it was deemed prudent to keep this church locked 
when services were not being held, a glass and metal screen 
was used to separate the narthex from the church proper. 
Kneelers for devotional use are placed in the narthex, 
which is left open to the public when the balance of the 
church is locked. 
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A Craftsman Speaks His Mind 


ALBERT Woop 


I SUPPOSE one definition of craftsmanship would be: the art of thoroughly under- 
standing the medium a man chooses for creative work. And it might be added that all 
men are either craftsmen — or cogs. For craftsmanship may be found in a sonnet, or in 
a song; in a well-tended farm, or in a piece of sculpture; in a homespun suit, or in a 
loaf of homemade bread; no less than in the creation of a cathedral. Yet craftsmanship 
being in reality also a way of life makes it the more difficult for the man who speaks his 
mind to confine his thoughts to his own workshop and the materials he best under- 
stands. There is a strong temptation to roam far afield. In any event it is a risky busi- 
ness to invite a man to speak his mind; so many complexes of one sort or another rear 
their disturbing heads. And, curiously enough, a good craftsman seldom feels that his 
work quite measures up to his ideal. 

It is true that one needs to search rather diligently these days to find a handful of 
creative working craftsmen of the cathedral-building type, yet we find no scarcity of 
men who profess an inexhaustible supply of expert knowledge on all matters pertaining 
to craftsmanship — and cathedral building. To be sure, these experts are for the most 
part synthetic. No long years of apprenticeship under competent masters for these 
chaps. They scorn the devotion of a decade or two to the partial mastery of any spe- 
cialized phase of craftsmanship. In half a decade or less, with scarcely a half year spent 
under the personal tutelage of men even remotely qualified to rank as masters, these 
synthetic experts have rushed through the fine arts from soup to nuts. And once the 
expert is officially registered, he begins functioning as a sort of one-man Supreme 
Court on all laws aesthetic, and he can wield considerable influence over the trusting 
laity. 

Such experts put us all pretty much on the spot. But, paradoxically, they put 
themselves even more on the spot in their determination to cover all the ground in 
sight. In the end their genius is spread out so thin as to be scarcely noticeable. 


TAKE THE problem of a proposed small parish church for illustration: for here, 
under one roof, we may see the harmonious flowering of almost every phase of crea- 
tive, inspired craftsmanship. No matter how simple, uncomplicated, or inexpensive a 
structure, its complete conception in every last detail is admittedly a full time job for 
any one man to undertake, though he be a genius. Yet there are any number of men, 
everywhere, who will gaily undertake this single-handed responsibility of creation and 
direction, in its entirety, down to the last door knob. And the snappy service offered! 
Why, even in a fortnight’s time the trick may be done — on paper. ; 
“| | a mere detail — but, er — would you prefer Gothic or Romanesque? Or 
maybe you might be interested in one of my own little functional things in the latest 
spring style — all planes and rhythms — very ultra modern?” v0 
Well . . . perhaps a man twenty stories removed from both tradition and reality 
can achieve with a staff of draftsmen something equal to the work heretofore only ac- 
complished by a man on the ground with a corps of craftsmen. Perhaps “bigger and 
faster” has more sales appeal than “slower and better.” Then again we hear on every 
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side that this is the machine age, accompanied frequently by the lament that “fine 
craftsmanship is not appreciated any more.” 

There is a dearth of competent craftsmen, I admit, and we are not producing the 
volume of fine creative work we should, considering all the material and mechanical 
advantages we enjoy as compared with craftsmen of other days. But as for any lack of 
public appreciation for good craftsmanship, it’s largely stuff and nonsense. Most men 
to-day have a far greater intuitive appreciation for good craftsmanship and the fine 
arts generally than they are commonly given credit for. At least that has been my 
happy experience. 

There are exceptions, but they are more often the result of thoughtlessness or in- 
difference than anything else. I remember an occasion when I had been doing some 
trifling work in the house of a very wealthy man. “I’ve got something for you to look 
at,” he remarked. And out of a long dark closet he hauled an old box filled with old 
papers. “That is the way they made hinges once,” he said pointing to the crude pieces 
of iron, like interlocked staples, which fastened the lid and box together. ““You can buy 
a better pair of hinges to-day for a nickel!”’ I offered to make him a solid, well-hinged 
box twice the size of his if he would trade. His box was really in a very decrepit state of 
repair, and I wasn’t surprised when he accepted my offer. But as a result I now possess 
one of the loveliest old Italian walnut bible boxes a collector could wish to own! 


DESPITE the exceptions, I venture the opinion that the public taste probably aver- 
ages as high to-day as it did during many a long period “‘way back when . . .” Still it 
must have been rather pleasant back in Bramante’s day, when all craftsmen spoke a 
related aesthetic language and the man at the top, the master mind, was first of all a 
master craftsman, as he should be. It was of the era when every man that wrought or 
carved left on his work some mark of individuality and genius. It is pleasant too, to 
think back to the days when the guild system contributed so much to the quality of the 
work produced; days when free citizens were banded together in codperative associa- 
tion, each artist working under a powerfully fostered impulse of emulation little known 
in the present day of trade unionism; days of codrdinated groups, where each man left 
to his comrade a just share in invention and his own free field for creative accomplish- 
ment; days when the vitalizing power of religion stimulated creative effort and 
aesthetic expression — the personal, passionate force that is life itself to every artist 
and every craftsman. 

For my own part, while I find much to my liking as I flip back through the cen- 
turies, there is some cause for optimism in the present too. It is reasonable to suppose 
that there are always at least a few men learning; and the future may be brighter for 
craftsmen and their work than it has been for a long time. The sources of inspiration 
have not dried up entirely — far from it. The system under which we craftsmen now 
work can undoubtedly be greatly improved. Our present temporary — I hope — 
economic stupidities suggest that we might profitably reach back for a few sound basic 
rules of guidance. When we see some of the traditionalists’ re-vamped, uninspired imi- 
tations of past glories which clutter our landscape, it is difficult to escape the impression 
that less time might be spent trying to grasp the substance and more time devoted to 
laying hold of the spirit that animated the days when fine craftsmanship flourished so 
prolifically — and when the day’s work was also the day’s worship and all art was 
consciously or unconsciously sacramental. 
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_ But to return to the range of my own particular activities — creative craftsman- 
ship in wood. My five sons and I try in our Port Washington, Long Island, studio 
workshop — from the front door of which, incidentally, we glimpse the New York City 
skyline — to follow the guild tradition so far as we are permitted. Not because we wish 
or can afford to indulge in a hobby — not by any means: but because it is the only 
system we know about that can provide the rigorous complete training in both design 
and execution necessary to produce competent creative craftsmen. For only within the 
framework of a guild-operated group or in some sort of codperative contact with other 
similarly inspired individuals or groups can a man acquire the vision, inspiration, and 
technical proficiency without which no real work of creative craftsmanship can ever be 
produced. No, not even a chair . . . much less a cathedral! 


WE MUST not confuse intricate or laborious handiwork with true craftsmanship. In- 
tricate handiwork often represents the worker’s need for killing time quite as much as 
any inherent love of art for its own sweet sake. To laboriously reproduce by hand, or 
even with the assistance of a battery of the modern, multiple-spindle carving machines, 
some tricky piece of tracery cribbed from the long ago is as far from the craftsmanship 
we have in mind as the elaborate scrimshaw carvings turned out by sailormen during 
those long monotonous voyages before the age of steam. Mere tributes to the power of 
tedium. 

Certainly we have the tools these days, many of them equipped with power, to do 
finer work than has ever been done. Modern machinery is a boon no craftsman scorns, 
providing it further releases him from dulling drudgery and adds to the hours he may 
devote to the many fascinating problems of creative design. In other words, the ma- 
chine is a boon so long as the craftsman runs the machine and not vice versa. And the 
more frequently craftsmen all down the line are encouraged in their creative concep- 
tions and the more frequently they are chosen for their ability to design as well as to 
execute their part of the work, the nearer we will approach that happy day when our 
cathedrals will express something honest, worthy of the idealism which has endowed 
the core of our nation with the tremendous reserve of power it has for righteous prog- 
ress: economic, political, and spiritual. 

The cost of craftsmanship? Is it within the limits of a modest purse? Will it 
increase a building budget beyond reasonable limits? Well . . . it is safe to say that 
good craftsmanship is worth all it costs. Surely in most cases ten dollars invested in 
craftsmanship is a wiser investment than twenty dollars invested without craftsman- 
ship — and even the other way about. Yes, good craftsmanship is worth as much or 
as little as it costs. Stradivarius could take a couple of dollars’ worth of materials and 
a couple of dollars’ worth of tools and make an article not only worth every penny the 
first buyer paid for it but an article that steadily increased in value every year for 
centuries of time. In some degree that is the record of every piece of craftsmanship 
ever produced. History indicates that an investment in good craftsmanship is proba- 
bly the best and safest investment ever made by men or nations. Craftsmen never put 
less value into a piece of work than they are paid for: often they put very much more 
value in than they get paid for. They never undertake a commission with the idea of 
doing the least they can for the most they can get, the contrary course being the 
invariable custom. That is what distinguishes a craftsman from . . . well, from a 
certain type of modern trades union workman, let us say. 
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Archaeology and the Church of To-Day 


The Right Reverend JEAN PrrRRE KirscH 


THE ARCHITECTURAL arrangement of the 
Christian churches of antiquity, those built be- 
tween the fourth and the seventh centuries, during 
the formation of the Christian liturgical style, is 
based on three fundamental principles. The first is 
indicated by the very purpose of these edifices, and 
must have been the primary consideration of their 
architects: this was to provide what was needed 
for the solemn celebration of Eucharistic worship. 
It was therefore first a question of constructing a 
hall, large enough to accommodate the faithful of 
the community and adapted as best was possible 
to the carrying out of solemn ceremonies. The 
second principle, which is at the basis of the early 
development of Christian religious buildings, has 
to do with their structural and architectural form. 
It was a question of adapting the models afforded 
by great Greek and Roman architecture to the 
building of Christian churches, taking as a basis 
that type of building which was best fitted to the 
new problem presented to Christian architects by 
the character and needs of a great Christian sanc- 
tuary. The third principle is based on the sacred 
character of the Christian liturgical edifice. The 
church had first to be a temple of the true God, a 
monument which gave expression to the infinite 
glory of the All Highest and to the corresponding 
adoration and worship of the faithful. To this con- 
sideration there was joined, for Constantine the 
Great and others of his day, the thought of out- 
wardly manifesting the triumph of Christianity 
over paganism, and the glorious victory of the God 
of Christians over pagan divinities. By rich, im- 
pressive, and majestic sanctuaries they sought to 
show the grandeur of the true God and to dedicate 
to Him churches which by their monumental ap- 
pearance would rival the pagan sanctuaries. This 
is directly expressed in the writings of the period, 
for example in the letter of Constantine to the 
bishop of Jerusalem referring to the construction 
of the great Church of the Resurrection. Now by 
examining rather closely the manner in which 
these principles were carried out in the Christian 
churches of antiquity, we may arrive at con- 
clusions which offer guidance for those who are 
called upon to build Christian churches. 


I. 


THE CHRISTIAN Eucharistic rite for which 
churches were designed required a large interior 


space, closed in on all sides, without communica- 
tion with the exterior save for the doors of access, 
large enough to hold the assemblage of the faithful 
and so planned that the acts of the great Christian 
mystery could be carried out in a worthy and 
solemn manner. The assembly for worship was 
presided over and directed by the bishop, sur- 
rounded and aided by priests and deacons as well 
as members of the inferior clergy, readers, and 
acolytes. The plan of the edifice had therefore to 
provide a large interior space for the faithful and a 
more restricted space for the bishop and his 
clergy; the latter had to be arranged so as to per- 
mit the bishop to dominate and direct the assem- 
bly, and yet to permit the faithful easily to follow 
the holy acts of the Eucharistic sacrifice as well as 
to carry out those actions by which they them- 
selves took part in its celebration. To fulfil these 
requirements, the most natural and appropriate 
arrangement was a large interior space of rec- 
tangular form, to which was added a smaller space 
on one of the shorter sides, ordinarily semi-circu- 
lar in form (the apse), and on a floor level higher 
than the large hall: this was the choir reserved for 
the clergy. At the end of this apse was the chair for 
the bishop, whence he dominated the assembly, 
and on the right and left were placed seats for the 
assistant priests. The sacred table for the Eucharis- 
tic rite — the altar — was placed at the entrance 
of the choir, set apart between the apse and nave. 
This arrangement can be found in all the prov- 
inces of the Christian Roman Empire; its archi- 
tectural form was fixed in the fourth century, only 
its details varying with local traditions. 

Even when later, during the sixth century, we 
come to the formation of a monumental style 
which is no longer dominated by a horizontal line 
in the direction of the principal axis, but by a ver- 
tical axis rising from a centre, its development 
quickly led to a combination of this concentric 
architectural conception (and dome) with a gen- 
eral plan which was rectangular. 

In the construction of the great liturgical halls, 
the architects and those who directed them set 
great store upon having a well lighted interior. 
Thus we find large and numerous windows in the 
ancient churches. In the structural arrangement of 
the basilica, dominated by a long horizontal line, 
there was created for this purpose a high upper 
wall above the central nave, supported by col- 
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umns and pierced with large, wide windows. As a 
general rule, to the space between each two col- 
umns below there was a corresponding window in 
the wall above, and this row of windows was also 
continued over the upper wall of the facade. Thus 
a strong light illuminated the interior of the hall. 
In basilicas with three naves, the outer walls of the 
lateral naves were often windowless; but we find in 
Rome and elsewhere many basilicas whose outer 
walls to right and left are provided with windows, 
often smaller than those of the upper wall of the 
central nave. The light entering from these numer- 
ous windows was so strong that the choir, rela- 
tively small in the Roman form of the semi-cir- 
cular apse, did not need special windows. And yet, 
even here, as early as the fifth century we find one 
or another basilica in Rome in which the round 
wall of the apse is pierced by two or three large 
windows. This usage did not become general in 
Rome; but in the Orient, and under Oriental in- 
fluence also in Ravenna, the choir is always pro- 
vided with high, wide windows admitting strong 
light. In domed churches the structural tendency 


toward height also permitted the use of many. 


windows, not only at the base of the dome but also 
in the upper part of the outer walls of the enclosure. 

To preserve these prevailing ideas and to pre- 
serve the integral character of the building erected 
for worship, it was set as much apart as possible; 
and by its harmonious and majestic development, 
it dominated the whole neighborhood. Even in 
episcopal cities, where an effort was made to group 
together buildings for the religious and ecclesias- 
tical administration of the community — the 
church, the baptistry and the residence of the 
bishop — an endeavor was also made to retain for 
each of these buildings its special position and its 
individual architectural character. The model of 
this arrangement is to be found in Rome where, at 
the beginning of his reign, Constantine caused a 
magnificent basilica with five naves to be erected 
beside the Lateran palace, which he gave to the 
Roman Church for use as episcopal residence and 
seat of episcopal administration. In several cities, 
as in Ravenna, Salona, and elsewhere we find 
again this imposing group of three Christian edi- 
fices, forming the centre of the bishop’s religious 
administration; but the church for solemn worship 
was always predominating and by its whole ap- 
pearance preserved its monumental and majestic 
character as the real House of God. 

It seems pointless to mention specifically all that 
builders of modern churches can learn from the 
development of Christian architecture in an- 
tiquity. The ideas which guided the architects of 
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the ancient Christian sanctuaries should be studied 
seriously by the church builders of our day, espe- 
cially as modern architects are seeking a style 
adapted to the architectural principles of our time 
and seek to create truly religious edifices based 
upon these ideas and using modern technical 
means. Therefore they are confronted with struc- 
tural problems similar to those which faced the 
architects of the monumental Christian churches 
of the fourth century, and it is interesting to study 
the means by which the latter sought to solve 
their problems. 


II 


IT WAS quite natural for architects, in the time 
of Constantine the Great and the following cen- 
tury, who were entrusted with the building of new 
Christian churches to take as models for general 
architectural form the great Greek and Roman 
structures of the Empire intended for large public 
assemblies. Pagan temples, despite the grandeur 
and richness of many of these constructions, could 
not serve as bases, for their purpose, and conse- 
quently their arrangement were essentially differ- 
ent from those which governed the architectural 
forms of Christian churches. The principal part of 
the pagan temple was only the cella of the divinity: 
it was not intended to house a large religious as- 
semblage, because public worship took place 
outside the cella. Such an arrangement in no way 
suited the Christian church. Secular Roman 
architecture in the time of the Empire presented 
two types of building which were well understood . 
by the builders of the first monumental churches 
and which they could take as a basis and general 
model for edifices intended for Christian worship. 
On one hand there was the basilican type, that is 
to say a rectangular building containing a large 
inner hall of which the ceiling and roof were sup- 
ported by two or four rows of columns. These 
secular basilicas, generally with a wide opening 
for the passage of crowds, were either public 
buildings near public places serving for big assem- 
blies and adapted to this purpose, or else they 
were larger halls with three naves in rich private 
palaces used for large receptions by the master of 
the house. 

Beside the basilica there were buildings of an- 
other type, likewise intended for big assemblies, 
but with different structural principles. These 
were the vast and majestic public baths and 
buildings for public meetings in the neighborhood 
of the city squares. Here we find heavy and mas- 
sive structures with thick walls and strong pillars 
covered by large semi-circular arches.. The baths 
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of Caracalla and Diocletian, the basilica of 
Maxentius near the Forum in Rome, the baths 
and various public buildings in other regions of 
the Empire show us the structural character of this 
monumental architecture so typical of the Rome 
of imperial times. 

Now from these two models, Christian archi- 
tects of the fourth and fifth centuries chose the 
first — the basilican type — as the basis for the 
new construction of buildings for worship. This 
model adapts itself admirably to the creation of a 
large liturgical hall, sober and simple in its archi- 
tectural lines, its interior majestic and restful with 
beautiful rows of columns, and so arranged as to 
direct the eyes and attention of those present to 
the far end facing the entrance, which contained 
the apse with the altar and bishop’s throne. But in 
adopting this general type, Christian architects 
had to adapt it in an essential manner to the new 
object for which the vast hall was to be used, and 
thus created a new basilican type peculiar to the 
great Christian churches and well characterized 
as a whole as a religious house consecrated to the 
worship of God. Thus they did not simply copy a 
given basilica in secular use, but accepted the 
architectural arrangement in its general princi- 
ples, the technical structure of the walls, the pil- 
lars, the ceiling, the proportions between the dif- 
ferent elements of the construction — in a word, 
all that was given by the architectural art and the 
technique of construction of these edifices. Upon 
this basis was created in the course of the fourth 
century a special type of Christian monumental 
basilica, with three or five naves, which lent itself 
excellently to the use of the solemn liturgical as- 
semblages of Christian communities. Thus using 
the general architectural forms of secular edifices 
and the structural and technical procedure and 
materials of the day, these builders erected real 
sanctuaries in buildings intended exclusively for 
religious assemblages. Those who entered them 
received the immediate impression of being in a 
hallowed place, even when the structural form 
and technical execution were of the utmost sim- 
plicity. At this point the basilican type corre- 
sponded to the Christian House of the Lord 
(dominicum) which during the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies was in almost universal use in all parts of the 
Christian Roman Empire in the West as well as in 
the East. In Christian Europe the basilica re- 
mained at the basis of every development of reli- 
gious architecture until the sixteenth century, 


1 For the development of this style see the recent study 
of Wladimir R. Zaloziecky, Die Sophienkirche in Konstanti- 
nople und ihre Stellung in der Geschichte der abendlandischen 


throughout the Romanesque and Gothic periods. 

Side by side with the basilican style, the sixth 
century saw the formation and development, espe- 
cially in the East, in the Byzantine Empire and 
Armenia, of another Christian religious style: 
large churches with concentric plans and cupolas, 
with semi-circular vaults for the secondary parts. 
This form is based on the second architectural 
form of the Roman Empire which we described 
above: the great baths and certain other public 
edifices. This type of building is found not only in 
the large baths and in the nymphaeum construc- 
tions on a round plan serving as the central basin 
for aqueducts — but even in monumental tombs. 
This mode of construction was especially adopted 
for baptistries. But as early as the fourth and fifth 
centuries we find, especially in the Orient, several 
churches properly so called — buildings conse- 
crated to the Eucharistic rite — constructed with 
round plans and corresponding coverings. After 
the sixth century this style became the predom- 
inant architectural form of the great churches of 
Byzantium, and of religious buildings in the prov- 
inces of the Byzantine Empire under the influence 
of the Imperial court. This round architecture in 
its original form was not well adapted to the needs 
of large liturgical meetings of the faithful. Thus we 
find that builders of these churches combined the 
round plan of the edifice covered by a central 
cupola with the rectangular plan. The most in- 
genious solution of this sort is that of Hagia Sophia 
in Constantinople. But the adaptation most widely 
used was a large church with three naves sepa- 
rated by massive pillars and covered by a series of 
cupolas, as for example Saint Mark’s in Venice. 
Here, as in Oriental churches from the sixth to the 
ninth centuries, we find the use of the semi-cir- 
cular arch in the side aisles and in the secondary 
part of the large nave, whose central portion is 
crowned by the dome. This style was likewise 
richly developed in Armenia and _ produced 
grandiose monuments in the West, where in the 
sixth century, it is represented by San Vitale in 
Ravenna and by San Lorenzo in Milan.! 

The builders of the great Christian churches of 
the fourth and fifth centuries did not have before 
them a direct model of a liturgical edifice of mon- 
umental style. They had to create a special type of 
building for the use of Christian communities. 
They used the materials at hand; they employed 
the technical processes of their day, formed by the 
tradition of Roman architecture in imperial 


Architektur in Studi di antichit* cristiana pubblicati per cura 
del Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia cristiana, XII. 
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times; they sought out the type of building of 
secular use which best answered their ideas and 
the practical object of the new type of Christian 
edifice. And with these elements they were able to 
form a special style of monumental structure hav- 
ing its own architectural character and answering 
their ideas of a House of the Almighty, to Whose 
honor the monument was dedicated, and at the 
Same time their conception of a solemn place, 
away from everyday affairs, where the mysteries 
of Christian worship could be celebrated. 
Church builders of our day are confronted by a 
similar problem. They have abandoned the in- 
spiration to be derived from the styles of by-gone 
days. The historic and artistic evolution of Chris- 
tian liturgical architecture ended with the baroque 
and the rococco. This last great architectural style 
of the eighteenth century found no homogeneous 
continuation, and the architecture of the nine- 
teenth century was essentially an architecture of 
imitation of different preceding epochs. It was 
found desirable to break with this tendency alto- 
gether, and, with the use of modern technical 
processes, with the inspiration afforded by mod- 
ern ideas to the artistic and structural conceptions 
of architecture and to its fundamental nature, to 
seek out the elements of a new form for the sacred 
liturgical buildings of the Church. There is no 
doubt that modern builders can derive very useful 
guidance by studying the procedure of the builders 
of ancient churches, by seeking to understand 
their thought and the work accomplished by them, 
and by analyzing the results obtained in their 
monumental creations. This guidance would seem 
to claim their attention especially when we con- 
‘sider the aesthetic and artistic character of the 
monumental churches of antiquity as the exem- 
plification of the true House of the Lord, present- 
ing itself spontaneously as such among the struc- 
tures in a similar style destined for secular use. 


III 


ON THE BASIS of the elements already de- 
veloped, the Christian architects of ancient times 
created magnificent masterpieces of monumental 
religious architecture, as remarkable for their 
artistic construction as for the religious feeling 
which immediately strikes all those who enter 
these sanctuaries. 

In its fundamental conception the basilica is de- 
rived from Graeco-Roman architecture and pos- 
sesses its peculiar characteristics. Graeco-Roman 
art was based on nature, and, although it sought 
to give to natural reality a higher, typical expres- 
sion, it always found its measure in nature. Thus in 
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the Christian basilica, the structural elements are 
employed in ways suggested by natural laws. The 
outer walls delimit a definite space, presenting it- 
self as such throughout, and limited by these walls. 
The pillars which support the higher walls of the 
principal nave, the ceiling, and the roof visibly act 
as real supports. In a plastic way the rectangular 
space between the high walls continues the lesser 
space between the columns. All parts of the whole 
simple and natural architectural construction are 
shown by the general object of the edifice; there 
are no structural elements superadded for motives 
foreign to this final object. In the arrangement of 
parts, the harmony of line and measure, which 
plays so large a réle in Greek and Roman classical 
buildings, is scrupulously observed. Hence the im- 
mediate impression of solidity, of restfulness, of 
calm which completely satisfies the eye and spirit 
of those who enter within this space. At the same 
time the attention of the visitor is directed to the 
farther end of the space where is found that mysti- 
cal sanctuary, the altar, and the seat of him who 
presides over religious assemblies. The round form 
of the apse receives and holds the eye in a natural 
way; by their movement the long rows of pillars, 
like the line of the architraves, or the semi-circular 
arches which join the columns, direct the attention 
toward the altar and its surroundings. The flat 
ceiling holds the eye and also directs the mind 
toward the farther end. All tend to concentrate the 
movements of the soul and to direct it to that point 
where the mystical act of the Eucharistic sacrifice 
is consummated. 

Throughout the edifice there is no lack of 
aesthetic beauty, or of structural greatness. In its 
simplicity even the exterior is imposing by the 
harmony of its lines and the regular and well- 
proportioned massing of its walls. The interior 
satisfies the aesthetic sense by the restfulness of its 
space and by the harmony of line of the different 
elements of the structure and their arrangement. 
This feeling is heightened by the decoration to 
which the walls of a basilica lend themselves. 

The wall above the arch of the apse, this arch 
itself, and the semi-dome of the apse, with their 
decoration of majestic, hieratic, and solemn fig- 
ures, add in a marvelous fashion to that super- 
natural character of the sanctuary which elevates 
and rests the soul. For example he who contem- 
plates the choir of Saint Mary Major in Rome, 
with its triumphal arch, spontaneously gains an 
impression at once religious and aesthetic of an 
unearthly beauty which raises the soul into super- 
natural regions.” 

2 With regard to the aesthetic of the Christian basilica 
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The structural idea and therefore the architec- 
tural arrangement are entirely different in sacred 
edifices with a central plan and dome. Even from 
the secular buildings of this kind one does not gain 
an impression of restfulness, but of dynamic move- 
ment in their conception of space. This principle is 
even more strongly accentuated in the great 
Christian churches of this structural type, as for 
example in Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, or 
San Vitale in Ravenna. On entering these churches 
one has no longer the restful impression of a closed 
plastic space, but rather a feeling of the infinite, of 
spaces which are swallowed up into each other. 
The great central space is surrounded by other 
spaces in a hemicycle, or in an oblong form whose 
appearance changes each time one moves about 
the interior. The supporting elements do not pre- 
sent themselves as such in a plastic fashion, but 
their static function is concealed by their being 
separated into several parts, which, taken to- 
gether, give them their supporting function. 
Thence the visual richness of interior space which 
characterized this illusionist architecture and 
which awakened dynamic, transcendental sensa- 
tions of movement. To this was joined a tendency 
toward infinite height. The main line of the cen- 
tral part was no longer horizontal but vertical; it 
drew one’s thoughts on high, where the dome re- 
flected the image of the unbounded celestial 
firmament. Thus to the principal part of the edi- 
fice it was necessary to add the choir as a sort of 
new element to provide the places necessary for 
the altar and for the clergy during liturgical func- 
tions. It was necessary to create, in a slightly arti- 
ficial manner, a second principal point in the in- 
terior arrangement in order to direct the attention 
of the faithful toward the mystic table of the 
Eucharist. And the architects were able to solve 
this problem in a very fitting manner, as we can 
see, for example, in San Vitale in Ravenna, where 
the magnificent choir with its apse in a hemicycle 
is in harmonious accord with the whole of the ma- 
jestic interior of the church. 

The ancient domed churches of the sixth to the 
ninth century in the Orient and Occident present 
architectural and technical qualities and monu- 
mental and aesthetical values of the greatest im- 
portance. Their exteriors, despite the richness of 
the plans of the buildings, remain simple in their 
structural execution, but present silhouettes much 
richer than those of the basilica, because of the 
movement of the different parts. The interior 
space is developed by ingenious structural methods 


of antiquity, see the most interesting article of the Reverend 
E. Kirschbaum, S. J., “Der Raumcharakter der altchrist- 


in such a way as to cause the walls and ceiling al- 
most to disappear and to awaken an impression of 
unlimited space and to produce a variety of aspect 
which detach the spirit from matter and centre it 
upon the spiritual world. It is this spiritualization 
of space which specially characterized the archi- 
tecture of these religious buildings. A variety of 
structural elements are combined in the whole, 
which is found restful at the same time that it 
excites the beholder to penetrate the secrets of its 
artistic conception. The great walls, the arches, 
the vaulting, and the domes of such buildings lent 
themselves to a rich interior decoration, equally 
spiritualized in its artistic and technical execution 
and corresponding to the spiritualized concept of 
the whole of the edifice. 

It follows from these considerations that the 
builders of the great churches of antiquity — of 
the basilicas as well as those edifices with a concen- 
tric plan and cupola — knew how to give their 
work not only a character of grandeur and mas- 
siveness but also a character truly religious and 
spiritual, characterizing them at once as churches 
of God. Whoever enters, for example, Santa 
Sabina, Saint Paul beyond the Walls, or Saint 
Mary Major in Rome, or San Vitale in Ravenna, 
or Saint Lawrence in Milan immediately receives 
the impression of finding himself in solemn, con- 
secrated, and religious surroundings which direct 
his thoughts toward the supernatural. For this 
reason it is especially regrettable that Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople has not been restored to 
Christian worship. The whole nature of the monu- 
ment proclaims its purpose as a building for 
Christian religious use. 

Modern church builders can find useful lessons 
in the structural methods of the old Christian 
architects. In studying their great monuments we 
should seek to penetrate the minds of the builders 
of Christian antiquity, to learn by what means 
they were able to produce their solemn and mas- 
sive effects. We should consider how, in basing 
their work on the existing elements of Roman 
architecture, these ancient builders constructed 
real Houses of the Lord for the liturgical assem- 
blies of the faithful. Thus, proceeding on modern 
architectural theories (which present points of con- 
tact with those of antiquity) and using modern 
structural methods with the idea of providing our 
Catholic communities with real churches uniting 
these elements in a harmonious whole, we may 
succeed in the same object as was so perfectly at- 
tained in ancient times. 


lichen Basilika” in Revista di Archeologia cristiana, Vol. XIII 
(1936), pp. 271-303. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


More STAINED GLAss 


SINCE THE publication in the last issue of 
LirurcicaL Arts of the partial list of notable 
stained glass windows to be seen in this country, 
we have received the following additional speci- 
mens by way of addenda: 


HELENA, ARKANSAS 
Saint Mary’s Church. (Donaldson and Meier.) Frei. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Holy Trinity Church. (A. F. Moratz.) Frei. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Saint Viator’s Church. (C. Wallace Darcy.) Frei. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Blessed Sacrament Church. (Aschauer and Waggoner.) 
Frei. 
Saint John’s Sanitarium. (Helmle and Helmle.) Frei. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Saint Peter and Paul Cathedral. (D. A. Bohlen and Sons.) 
Rambusch. 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, INDIANA 
Museum Window, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Frei. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Saint Mary’s Church. (C. I. Krajewski.) Frei. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Mount Saint Scholastica’s College and Academy. (E. 
Brielmaier and Sons.) Rambusch. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Private Chapel, Archbishop Rummel. (Diboll and Owen.) 
Frei. 
SAINT BENEDICT, LOUISIANA 
Saint Joseph’s Abbey. (Brune.) Frei. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sacred Heart Seminary. (Donaldson and Meier.) Frei. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Saint John’s Seminary. (O’Meara and Hills.) Frei. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Saint Mark’s Episcopal Church. (G. W. Stickle.) Ram- 
busch. 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Saint Bernadette’s Church. (Henry V. Murphy.) Ram- 
busch. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Church of the Covenant. (Ralph Adams Cram.) Connick, 
R. Toland Wright. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Saint Ann’s Church. (Edward J. Schulte.) Frei. 


MorcaAan EXHIBITION 


Between February 24 and April 30, 1938, there 
are being exhibited at the Pierpoint Morgan 
Library, New York City, a number of art objects, 


illuminated manuscripts, drawings, and Rem- 
brandt etchings designed to show the manner of 
portrayal, in various countries and periods, from 
the ninth to the seventeenth century, of Biblical 
and Apocryphal episodes connected with the 
Passion, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. 

This exhibition is open to the public and affords 
an opportunity to examine some of the treasures 
of the Library’s collection. It should be of interest 
to any visitor to New York. 


HEATED BAPTISMAL FONT 


Considerable attention has been given in the 
press recently to a handsome and elaborate 
baptismal font made for the Sacred Heart Church 
of Pittsburgh, of which the Reverend Thomas F. 
Coakley, D.D., is pastor, by Edward F. Caldwell 
and Company of New York. We publish herewith 
a photograph of the font together with a detail. 
The symbolism incorporated in the ornament of 
the font has been very carefully thought out by the 
pastor. The greater part of it will be clear enough 
to anyone examining the font carefully. The use 
of the fleur-de-lys as a motif in the base of the 
font is based upon the fact that this convention- 
alized flower is used for Saint Margaret Mary, 
who was responsible for greatly increasing the 
popularity of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
The font is made of aluminum with ornaments 
superimposed upon it in brass. The workmanship 
of it is of remarkably fine quality. The main 
reservoir is of glass, and of the two smaller basins 
suspended over this, one is electrically heated. 
(Kaiser, Neal, and Reid, architects.) 


PROTECTING OLD AGE 


The seventh report of the Central Council for 
the Care of Churches of the Church of England 
has recently reached this country. This small 
volume contains a very considerable quantity of 
valuable information, and its general attitude 
toward questions of repair and maintenance could 
well serve as a guide to anyone entrusted with the 
upkeep of old buildings having artistic or historic 
interest. Occasionally the reader who is not a 
member of the Church of England, or not even 
an Englishman, cannot help being a little amused 
at some of the extraordinary titles given to ad- 
ministrative boards by the Anglican Church. One 
cannot help wondering how anyone ever thought 
of having a ‘“‘Dilapidations Board” set up as part 
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of the administrative machinery of a diocese! 
Among other things contained in this report is an 
excellent discussion of the value of lightning rods, 
which are recommended if installed by properly 
qualified persons. A report from the American 
Episcopal Church calls attention to a set of certain 
basic principles for the governance of those con- 
cerned with church architecture. With one or two 
obvious qualifications, these same principles apply 
equally well to similar Catholic enterprises: 


Religious art must be the best obtainable. 

Church architecture must be expressive of the historic 
continuity, the doctrinal succession, and the racial ante- 
cedents of “Ecclesia Anglicana.” [sic!] 

Imitations, substitutes and dishonesty of every kind, 
together with second-rate work or poor craftsmanship, 
are intolerable. 

Aesthetic infallibility does not inhere in a bishop, a 
parish priest, the wardens and vestrymen, a clerical or lay 
benefactor, or in any architect or other artist because of 
his vocation. 

An architect, just because he is a member of the A. I. A., 
need not necessarily know anything about church building 
or religous art. 

A firm that advertises widely and employs many and 
plausible “drummers” may very likely produce “art 
goods” that are a scandal. 


Paying for a new church, an altar, a window, or a rood- 
screen does not give the donor the right to impose his own 
taste on posterity, or justify the rector, wardens and vestry- 
men in accepting something that is bad. 

Nepotism in Church art is as bad as nepotism in Church 
preferment. 

A competition is the worst possible way of selecting an 
architect, a memorial window, a statue, or anything that is 
linked with the Church. 

There are many architects in America who have proved 
they can build a church right. There are several makers of 
stained glass as able as those in England. There are com- 
petent painters, sculptors, wood carvers, cabinet makers, 
metal works, needle women, and embroiderers. Go to them 
direct. Never “send for a catalogue.” If you do not know 
to whom to go for anything, find out. Until each diocese 
has its own committee competent to give information, 
advice and criticism, this Commission will undertake the 
task, sending lists of those who already have proved their 
capacity. 

It would be of great service to this Commission if clergy 
and building committees would send photographs or other 
records of churches, or decorative elements recently com- 
pleted or proposed. If criticism is asked, it will be freely and 
honestly given. 

The Commission would also welcome suggestions as to 
constructive lines it could well follow, and statements of 
difficulties that are experienced in getting good art into the 
service of the Church. 
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(LEFT) WINDOW, CHURCH 
OF SAINT BERNADETTE, 
BROOKLYN, BY RAMBUSCH. 
(ABOVE) BAPTISMAL FONT, 
SACRED HEART CHURCH, 
PITTSBURGH 
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WINDOWS FOR CHURCH OF 
SAINT CHARLES BORROMEO, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, BY 
FREI. THESE WINDOWS AND 
THAT ON PAGE 149 SHOW 
ATTEMPTS TO DEVELOP 
CONTEMPORARY DESIGNS 
FOR AN ANCIENT MEDIUM 
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Recent Publications 
Editors: 


The Reverend T. Lawrason Riccs 
The Reverend AnsELM StRITTMaTTER, O.S.B. 
Maurice LAVANOUX 


ART AND PRUDENCE. By Mortimer 7. Adler. 
New York. Longmans. $5.00. 


THE STUDENT examining this book at first 
glance may be somewhat disappointed. (I say 
“student” designedly, because the book is a pro- 
found treatise dealing with fundamental, but 
difficult questions.) The title Art and Prudence with 
the sub-title A Study in Practical Philosophy leads one 
to expect a work such as Maritain’s Art and 
Scholasticism, but on a grander scale. The preface, 
however, reveals it to be an elaborate study of 
motion pictures. One is tempted to say in disap- 
pointment, ‘‘All this about the movies?” In fact, 
however, precisely because it is such an elaborate 
and profound study, the movies frequently fade 
out of the picture, and one is faced with a general- 
ized treatment of the problems of action confront- 
ing philosophy in the modern world. 

The author begins with an apt quotation from 
Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism: ‘The Prudent 
Man, on the other hand, as such, judging all 
things from the angle of morality and in relation 
to the good of man, is absolutely ignorant of every- 
thing pertaining to art... . 

‘In finding fault with a work of art, the Prudent 
Man, firmly established upon his moral virtue, 
has the certitude that he is defending against the 
Artist a sacred good, the good of Man, and he 
looks upon the Artist as a child or a madman. 
Perched on his intellectual habit, the Artist is 
certain of defending a good which is no less sacred, 
the good of beauty, and looks as though he were 
crushing the Prudent Man under the weight of 
Aristotle’s maxim: Vita quae est secundum specula- 
tionem est melior quam quae secundum hominem.” 

Professor Adler claims that the scope of Mari- 
tain’s book is much more general than his own. 
That may be true, but in attempting to apply 
everything that is relevant in our intellectual tra- 
dition to the contemporary problem of the cinema, 
he has produced a very complete and formidable 
oeuvre. 

He begins with a dialectical examination of the 
problem of the moral, political, and aesthetic 
criticism of the fine arts. The chief spokesmen are 
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Plato versus Aristotle, Saint Thomas Aquinas 
versus Bishop Bossuet, and finally Jean Jacques 
Rousseau versus John Dewey. These are made to 
furnish the principles of criticism for all fine arts, 
movies included. 

Mr Adler proceeds then to describe the his- 
torical development of “poetry,” that is, all 
imaginative literature, down to the contemporary 
cinema. Here the author distinguishes three prob- 
lems: ‘‘(1) What are the effects or influences of 
the motion pictures on moral character and con- 
duct? (2) If there are any effects, to what extent 
are they good, bad or indifferent? (3) If there are 
bad effects, what should be done about it?” 
(p. 259.) Since the first of these is clearly a ques- 
tion of fact, the author undertakes a critical survey 
of the much heralded empirical investigations of 
the movies in their influence on people. Here the 
author has many hard sayings for the social sci- 
entists who have made these investigations. He 
summarizes his inquiry as follows: “In short, the 
scientific work that has been done is of little or no 
practical value to the prudent man. On the cru- 
cial point — the influence of motion pictures on 
moral character and conduct — science has not 
improved or altered the state of existing opinion. 
In those few instances in which the scientific work 
has been well done and reported with proper 
scientific restraint — the researches of Thurstone- 
Peterson and Holaday-Stoddard — the findings 
do not warrant any moral judgments about the 
effects discovered. We must proceed, therefore, 
without the benefit of science.”’ (p. 426.) 

This is indeed a scandal in view of the fact that 
a rapid survey of this allegedly scientific work 
demands 154 pages of Mr Adler’s book. ‘The justi- 
fication for devoting so much space to this is that 
it constitutes an example of the work done by 
psychologists and social scientists to-day under 
the aegis of prominent universities. As Mr Adler 
states: “It is not only in the service of prudence 
that a critical survey of this sort should be made. 
It should be done, and even more thoroughly, for 
the sake of our universities, from which most of 
this work emanates. They harbor and support 
such research. Can their good name, and even 
more their intellectual integrity, survive if they 
permit empirical psychology and the social sci- 
ences, as well as the kind of ‘philosophy’ with 
which these are associated, to continue in their 
present temper; if they do not recognize and fight 
the appalling intellectual confusions which spread 
from these fields into all the educational and schol- 
arly efforts of the academic community; if they 
do not require their professors to be educated men, 
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cultivated by sound philosophy, whatever be their 
field of teaching or research? Investigations of the 
Payne Fund variety, which are examined in Chap- 
ters 10 and 11, are probably the worst example of 
the kind of work that is done to-day in psychology 
and the social sciences, but they are a true exam- 
ple nevertheless. The existence of such research in 
our universities, and of ever so much more that is 
essentially similar, calls upon anyone who has the 
impulse to reform things for man’s greater good to 
direct such efforts to the improvement of uni- 
versities, as much as, if not more so than, to the 
regulation of the arts.” (p. 639.) 

The author proceeds then from the level of facts 
and circumstances to the level of the ethical and 
political principles involved in answering the 
second and third questions posed above. Here the 
basic texts are Aristotle and Saint Thomas as 
elucidated by Maritain. The reason for consulting 
such old authorities is clear. ““The dilemmas the 
practical man faces to-day in the case of the movies 
are familiar ones in the light of the history of what 
seems to be a perennial problem. What makes 
the problem perennial? The answer can be only 
that it arises from some essential weakness in 
human nature. Human defect must be the source 
of any practical problem which persists from gen- 
eration to generation.” (p. 426.) 

Where then is the locus of this defect? ‘““The 
conflict between art and prudence is rooted in the 
separation of man’s intellect and will. This is the 
essential human imperfection. It is the primal 
source of sin. Were these two faculties not separate, 
there could be no discrepancy between knowledge 
and virtue — every virtue would be a kind of 
prudence — there would be no distinction between 
the cardinal virtues, which perfect the will and 
those relative or imperfect virtues which merely 
confer an aptness of the mind for good operation, 
there would be no diremption between the spheres 
of morality and intellectuality. Prudence, inte- 
grated with the moral virtues, is on the side of will. 
Art, aligned with the speculative virtues, is on the 
side of intellect. 

“The proximate sources of the conflict are (1) 
the essential ambivalence of works of art and (2) 
the duality of the workman as an artist and as a 
man. The work of art, whatever the intention of 
its maker, is never an end in itself. Relative to the 
artist it may be an end, but once it leaves his 
hands it has the status of any other particular 
thing which impinges causally on human life. It is, 
therefore, subject to two judgments: a technical 
judgment which regards it as the product of art, 
and a moral judgment which regards it as con- 


tributing toward or detracting from human wel- 
fare. Similarly, the worker can be judged as an 
artist and as a man: as an artist in terms of the 
excellence of his technique, as a man in terms of 
his ends. In the case of the fine arts, the work it- 
self can be the ground for both these judgments of 
its maker, without need to consult his explicit 
intentions. In any case the prudent man is com- 
petent to make only the second of these judgments. 
It is this competence and, more than competence, 
the obligation which the prudent man has to be 
vigilant in everything that concerns man’s welfare, 
that brings him into conflict with the artist and 
the work of art.” (p. 446.) 

What then should the prudent man do? “. . . 
The prudent man has three practical alternatives 
with respect to art: (1) extirpation or total exclu- 
sion, (2) various forms of regulation and control, 
(3) inaction, or granting the arts their freedom. 
The first is a drastic remedy, justified only when 
the disadvantages accruing clearly outweigh the 
benefits. In prohibiting an art entirely, the prudent 
man acts within his powers. He is not thusinvolved 
in what for him is the impossible task of directing 
an art within its own sphere of operation. Extirpa- 
tion lays hands on an art externally. It does not 
meddle with its workings. But when, in the case of 
the motion picture as always in the case of fine 
arts, there is a balance of positive and negative 
values, the prudent man must choose the remain- 
ing alternatives. Our analysis has shown the way 
in which giving the arts their freedom is compat- 
ible with the regulation of them that is sometimes 
necessary. It depends upon the type of regulation, 
whether it be external to artistic activity itself, 


supervising only the circumstances under which 


works of art are received, or whether it attempt 
to dictate the content of art, violating the work- 
shop itself by entering it without the credentials of 
technique. Regulation of the latter sort is clearly 
unwise. It engages the prudent man in matters 
exceeding his competence. It is better to kill an art 
than to choke or mangle it. If it is allowed to live, 
it should be granted the freedom indispensable to 
its vitality and vigor. But to grant an art freedom 
in its proper domain — the process of production 
itself, in which the artist’s technique is the instru- 
ment of the artist’s soul — does not mean that it 
should be allowed to run wild in the community. 
It is proper for the prudent man to supervise the 
ways in which works of art reach their audience to 
say, not what shall be made, but what shall be 
received and by whom and under what condi- 
tions.” (p. 449.) Mr Adler judiciously notes that 
these principles “do not solve the antinomy of art 
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and prudence. On the contrary, they acknowledge 
its insolubility except in ideal terms — the ideal 
of a supernatural perfection, healing the wound of 
intellect divided against will. They do not seek to 
reconcile art and prudence, but only to effect a 
compromise between them.” (p. 449.) 

Thus having dealt with the motion pictures from 
the point of view of prudence, or extrinsic criti- 
cism, the author adjoins a final section treating of 
them from the point of view of art, or intrinsic 
criticism. Here he considers: ‘“(1) The specific 
character of the motion picture as a work of fine 
art; (2) the technique of the art and the principles 
of criticism founded upon this technique; (3) 
the aesthetic goodness of a good motion picture in 
relation to the aesthetic goodness of excellent 
productions in generically similar forms of art; 
(4) the relation of grades of technical accomplish- 
ment in motion pictures to grades of aesthetic 
sensibility in their tremendous and heterogeneous 
audience.” (p. 454.) 

This book demonstrates clearly that Mr Adler 
is far and away the foremost scholastic writer in 
America to-day. He shows complete mastery 
of the Thomist tradition — not in the sense that 
he is a mere historian of it but rather the possessor 
of its vital synthesis. He is alertly aware of the 
contemporary world and its philosophic problems 
— once again not in the sense that he is a plodding 
fact seeker, but a brilliant intuitionist who sees at 
a glance the principal currents and directives of 
present day thought. This makes him keenly aware 
of the manner in which scholasticism can be 
profitably brought to bear upon contemporary 
problems. Moreover, he has a definite genius for 
refined analysis, yet all the while carrying firmly 
the main argument through the resulting maze of 
detail. This is particularly evidenced in the two 
chapters on the “Contemporary Issue of the 
Cinema.” Finally his powers of exposition are a 
joy to the reader. Thus the chapter on “Knowledge 
and Opinion” is a masterpiece of clear statement. 

There are many lessons in Mr Adler’s book. 
There is the basic theme of the conflict between 
art and prudence. There is the brilliant, pro- 
found, and erudite treatment given the many 
facets of the problem. There is the encourage- 
ment to scholastics in finding Mr Adler in their 
ranks. There is the example he furnishes as to the 
manner in which scholasticism may be revitalized. 
In this connection it is instructive to note that the 
chief source of Mr Adler’s doctrinal positions are 
Aristotle, Saint Thomas, and Maritain. He seems 
to have found little to learn from current Ameri- 
can scholastic literature. 
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It is hoped that many more books of this type 
written by Mr Adler, or imitators, will appear. 
If they do, there is most certainly a magnificent 
philosophic future for America. 

Naturally, there are times when Mr Adler, 
like Homer, has nodded. However, it would be 
impertinent to point out pin holes in the glorious 
tableau he has given us in Art and Prudence. H. MCN. 


THE REFORMATION, THE MASS, AND THE 
PRIESTHOOD. A Documented History with Special 
Reference to Anglican Orders. By Ernest C. Messenger. 
New York. Longmans. Two Volumes. $17.50. THE 
LUTHERAN ORIGIN OF THE ANGLICAN 
ORDINAL. By the Same Author. London. Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne. $1.00. 


Dr Messenger completed his monumental work 
on Anglican orders with the publication of the 
second volume last year. The first volume received 
a good deal of hostile criticism from Anglicans, 
but this was to be expected. No serious objections 
have been established. A few mistakes have been 
acknowledged at the end of the second volume. 
The author has undoubtedly made a great con- 
tribution to a literature which has laid bare, and 
popularized, the facts concerning the English 
Reformation. 

There are Catholics who think that the con- 
troversy about Anglican orders has little bearing 
on the question of church unity. The Church 
recognizes the validity of Photian, Armenian, 
Jacobite, and Nestorian ordinations, and is only 
suspicious of Coptic and Ethiopian ordinations by 
reason of the slovenly way in which sacraments 
have been administered in these rites. If Anglican 
orders were unquestionable, it would not change 
the issue, for the Anglican Church is separated 
from Catholic unity. 

The Anglicans think otherwise. They insist 
that their return to communion with the Holy See 
is impossible so long as their ordinations are 
treated as invalid. They also insist that the matter 
cannot be decided by an exercise of Papal infalli- 
bility since it rests upon historical fact. If Cath- 
olics wish to undertake the task of convincing 
Anglicans that their ordinations are invalid, they 
must meet Anglicans on common ground. It is 
useless to say that the Catholic Church has con- 
demned the ordinations if the Anglican Church is 
satisfied with them. Moreover we Catholics accept 
without any uncertainty the decision of the Holy 
See; but an Anglican is faced with a problem: has 
his Church decided that the priesthood is sacer- 
dotal in the same sense as we believe; or has it 
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decided that the Anglican minister is only a priest 
in the sense that Lutherans and others have used 
the term —i.e., is he merely a minister of the Word 
and the Sacraments? No authoritative answer has 
ever been given to this question. 

The Anglicans, then, have chosen the field on 
which the controversy must take place. Some of 
them plead that experience must be the test; that 
their priests are true priests because they have 
produced the effects that the priesthood was 
instituted to produce. Here we must part with 
them. Should we accept this challenge, we should 
have to meet the Presbyterians and other Protes- 
tants on the same grounds. Moreover we have 
never denied that an invalid ministry may be made 
fruitful by uncovenanted graces. 

There remains the historical argument. If we 
argue at all, we must argue from facts. In doing so 
we shall be following the example of the Pope 
who did not content himself with a bare condem- 
nation of Anglican orders, but also gave his 
reasons for the decision. His reasons were histori- 
cal, and he avoided as far as possible all theological 
implications. He did not decide what was essen- 
tial to a valid ordination; he did point out what 
has always been regarded as sufficient for one. 
This was enough for his purpose. It is to make this 
method clearer that Dr Messenger undertook 
a work that is historical rather than theological. 

Having entered a discussion from the point of 
view that an Anglican must take, Dr Messenger 
is at a disadvantage. He will be accused of writing 
controversy rather than history. There is astrange 
contempt for controversy just now. Is it not really 
a contempt for hard work? A controversialist has 
to do much more work than a historian, for he 
must study both sides of any question. He has to 
trace to its source every argument, no matter 
how useless the argument may seem to him. The 
literature connected with this subject is enormous, 
for it has occupied men’s minds for a hundred 
years. Dr Messenger has been meticulous in his 
labors. He has collected a storehouse of evidence 
which will be of the greatest value to Catholics 
and Anglicans alike. In so great a task he has 
made mistakes, without doubt, but they are not 
serious. No one, at least, can accuse him of evad- 
ing any difficulty or of placing unwarranted value 
on anything that is doubtful. Moreover he mani- 
fests the most generous charity toward his op- 
ponents; if he has been assertive in his statements, 
it has been toward those of his own faith. If he 
seems to digress unnecessarily, his digressions 
have been dictated by the course which the con- 
troversy had taken before he entered into it. 


Dr Messenger has not offered much that is new. 
It was not his purpose to do so; what he has done 
is to bring together an enormous mass of informa- 
tion that has hitherto been contained in a library 
of books. Yet he has made one notable contribu- 
tion. This he has already elaborated in a book 
which is included in this review, The Lutheran 
Origin of the Anglican Ordinal. In this he conclu- 
sively proved that the Anglican rite has been taken 
substantially from the usage which Martin Bucer 
established at Strasburg when he was a Lutheran 
minister in that city. This usage was adopted by 
Cranmer almost without change. The deadly 
parallel is offered by Dr Messenger to show that 
the few changes which were made were com- 
pletely in harmony with Lutheran belief. It was 
previously thought that Bucer’s connection with 
the Anglican rite was only that of a critic, and this 
wrong impression was allowed to pass almost un- 
noticed when Anglican orders were being dis- 


‘cussed at Rome in 1896. The importance of this 


contribution is vital. 

Dr Messenger takes issue with Belloc and the 
Abbé Constant in their estimate of the theological 
opinions of Henry vit. Belloc, it will be remem- 
bered, always speaks of the king as a con- 
vinced Catholic who was only in temporary 
rebellion against the Pope. Messenger thinks. 
however, that Henry was a heretic as well as a 
schismatic. He points out that the supremacy of 
the Pope had already been defined by the 
Church; that Henry was a favorer of heretics; 
that he protected Cranmer and Barlow when he 
knew that they were heretics in regard both to the 
Eucharist and Holy Orders; that he despoiled 
shrines as well as monasteries; and, most impor- 
tant of all, that he did really create a new Church. 
In this last particular Dr Messenger has on his 
side the constant tradition held by English 
Catholics, who have always regarded Henry as 
the founder of Anglicanism. The Holy See and its 
Legate, Cardinal Pole, must have held the same 
opinion, for England, on its temporary return to 
Rome in the reign of Queen Mary, was not ab- 
solved from heresy by a single act of authority; 
on the contrary, from the monarch to the hum- 
blest layman every individual had to make a sub- 
mission to the Church. The Henrician bishops 
had not been forced into schism by the civil 
authority alone. Far from it. Dr Messenger shows 
that everyone of them by free consent had com- 
mitted acts of rebellion and had also erred in 
serious matters of faith. He is so sure of this (and 
he gives his facts) that he has decided to call these 
bishops “‘Anglo-Catholics,” as being the true an- 
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cestors of those who at the present day regard the 
Church as a collection of national Churches which 
may not be in visible communion with one 
another. What Henry did has lasted until now, and 
Cranmer only carried out its full development in 
the short reign of Edward vr. When Queen Eliza- 
beth re-established the Henrician Church, she was 
supported by those who had never returned to 
Catholic unity, and not a single sacramental link 
connected the Marian reaction with its present 
successor. Dr Messenger makes this important 
matter clear with what may almost seem an over- 
abundance of proof. 

On the other hand Dr. Messenger refuses to use 
any arguments that may seem inconclusive. He 
gives very scant recognition to the ingenious 
theories of the late Monsignor Barnes, who 
amassed a great deal of evidence to show that 
Henry vim appointed Barlow to the episcopacy 
without any consecration. True, the evidence is 
negative and not conclusive; nevertheless, there 
remains some mystery about Barlow which has 
yet to be explained. We are sorry that Dr Mes- 
senger did not say something about the alleged 
tampering with the episcopal register of Parker. 
In this matter Monsignor Barnes did raise a ques- 
tion that should not have been avoided. We are 
also sorry that a complete text of the Bull Afos- 
tolicae curae was not printed amongst the ap- 
pendices. 

The validity of all sacraments depends upon 
four essentials. There must be a valid minister, 
the application of the matter, the use of a sufficient 
form, and a real intention. Dr Messenger deals 
with all these fully. He does not deny that the first 
Anglican clergymen had a tactual succession from 
Catholic bishops; he therefore sets small value on 
the doubts raised in regard to Barlow. He has no 
difficulty in showing that the consensus of theolo- 
gians, based on history, is in favor of the laying on 
of hands as the matter. The heart of the contro- 
versy concerns the form and the intention. 

The form is of the highest importance, for it 
determines the use of the laying on of hands. It is 
admitted by all that this form does not consist of 
any particular words (which have differed every- 
where) but in the sense of the words. Here we 
have a pretty problem. It could be settled at once 
if it could be asserted that no bishop is allowed 
to deviate from the traditional usage of the place 
in which he bestows the sacrament. But this would 
not satisfy the Anglicans; and it can be objected 
that if forms do differ, then at sometime some- 
one must have made some change. The proper 
answer to the problem is this: the bishop must not 
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use a form which changes the sense. But what is 
the sense? The Pope says that it will be sufficient 
for the purpose to compare all the forms of ordina- 
tion that have always been held to be valid. A 
comparison of these rites shows a remarkable 
agreement. All of them are prayers; all of them 
name explicitly the rank to which the candidate is 
advanced, and some of them also name the powers 
which belong to the various ranks. As a final test, 
the ordinations of the Anglican Church up to the 
year 1662 do not meet it. The forms used are not 
prayers, and only in the case of deacons is the order 
named. The answer of the Anglicans to this diffi- 
culty is that the sense of the form must be gathered 
from sources outside the actual form. But this 
does not satisfy the historical argument. It intro- 
duces a new argument. The difficulty does not 
end here. The omission of any reference to the 
rank in the form was not accidental. It was delib- 
erate. The Reformers did not wish to distinguish 
between bishops and priests, but regarded them 
as one order. Moreover they excluded everything 
that betokened any sacerdotal meaning. There is a 
very great difference between using a simple rite, 
and using one that has been divested of its tradi- 
tional content. The Anglican form, therefore, 
does not satisfy the requirements of the historical 
argument. 

The intention of the minister is a more difficult 
matter. It must ordinarily be decided by what he 
does. If he uses a form which everyone recognizes 
as valid, and does so in a serious way, that ends the 
matter. But what of a minister using a form which 
is not above reproach? This is not suggesting a 
circular argument. The bishop who uses a new 
form of ordination must be considered as having 
the intention of doing what the new form intends 
should be done. But does the new form propose to 
make a Catholic bishop or priest? This is a ques- 
tion quite apart from its verbal sufficiency. The 
Anglicans answer at once: it is proposed to con- 
tinue the ministry that has been in the Church 
since the time of the Apostles. But what if there 
is at the same time an intention of denying that 
this ministry is sacerdotal? Here we have two 
intentions, first a general one of doing what Christ, 
or His Apostles, or the primitive Church, or even 
the mediaeval Church did, and secondly of ex- 
cluding from the powers of this priesthood what 
had hitherto been considered its characteristic 
function, i.e., that of offering sacrifice. The second 
intention is more clearly specified and predomi- 
nates. Such an intention in baptism would in- 
validate. A Jewish doctor baptizes validly when 
he does in good faith all that a Catholic mother 
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asks him to do; but if at the same time he deliber- 
ately intends not to baptize but only to satisfy the 
mother, theologians hold that he does not baptize. 
In a word, a deliberate intention to exclude what 
the Church does in her sacraments destroys any 
general intention of doing what Christ com- 
manded. It is possible that one or other of the 
Reformers may have had a right intention, but 
their utterances do not lead us to think so. Dr 
Messenger shows that those who were responsible 
for the new forms of ordination had in their writ- 
ten words and their external actions expressed a 
deliberate intention of excluding every vestige of 
sacerdotal and sacramental character from the 
new ministry, and this vitiated intention attaches 
itself to the rite, and is necessarily accepted by all 
who use it. How, for example, could Catholic 
priests be ordained to serve churches from which 
all the altars had been removed with malicious 
violence? 

The two volumes are somewhat expensive and 
bulky. They will be beyond the means of many 
individuals, but they ought to be placed in the 
library of every Catholic institution; if they are, 
they will offer facilities to the student which can 
at present only be obtained in a large number of 
separate works, many of which are now out of 
print. Our Catholic institutions ought to encour- 
age Catholic writers more than they do at present. 

E. H. 


THE MASS, A STUDY OF THE ROMAN 
LITURGY. By Adrian Fortescue. Second Spring Series 
Edition with Additions by Herbert Thurston. New York. 
Longmans. $2.50. 


Longmans are leisurely reéditing and grouping 
as the Second Spring Series “modern Catholic 
studies that deserve lasting attention.” The sixth 
and latest choice on the list is Fortescue’s work 
on the mass, considered chiefly in its relations to 
the Oriental liturgies, and first issued just a quar- 
ter of a century ago. But a second spring isn’t just 
the first one over again, and in this instance the 
major changes necessitated by the march of time 
are succinctly handled in a foreword and a bibli- 
ographical appendix by the same Herbert Thurs- 
ton to whom Fortescue in his original preface 
expressed deep indebtedness. 

Fortescue issued his book at a time singularly 
ill-suited, so he thought, for attempting a history 
of the mass. ‘‘For never before have there been so 
many or so various theories as to its origin, as to 
the development of the Canon, the Epiklesis, and 
so on.” He was therefore content, for the most 


part, to state the problem as it then posed itself. In 
the main the time isn’t much nearer now for that 
definitive history, but the direction of liturgical 
study has been so changed meanwhile that the 
wordy controversies of that day have a strangely 
hollow sound. That was a time, as Fortescue said 
—and nowhere was it truer than in England — 
for many and various theories: theories abound, it 
is often observed, in inverse ratio to factual knowl- 
edge. It will be counted as scientific progress that 
most modern study in this field is content with the 
humbler task of tracing separate points of practice, 
as far as extant materials allow. Further theorizing 
is pretty much left to the liturgists of the future. 

Since Fortescue’s original volume was a clear, 
and for the most part well-balanced, exposition of 
the state of the case in 1912, when theorizing was 
giving way to factual research, the book stands on 
its merits and qualifies as deserving attention still. 
The appraisal given it, as for instance by The 
Dublin Review in 1913, can be endorsed as of the 
present day with very little qualification: “It is an 
immense help to students to have before them 
some sort of clear presentment of the whole sub- 
ject, some map of a country hitherto very imper- 
fectly known to all but a handful of specialists.” 

But true as this is, the new Second Spring 
Fortescue will be welcomed by its new users, 
hardly less than by those already familiar with it, 
as having its chief interest in the amplifications 
and partial corrections of Father Thurston. It is 
not, therefore, out of place to give these prefatory 
remarks priority in this review. 

‘The most important liturgical discovery of re- 
cent years,” says Father Thurston, “‘is the identi- 
fication of the treatise which seems originally to 
have been named ’Azogrodcxy Ilapddoois [the 
Apostolic Tradition].”” This work of Saint Hip- 
polytus dates as of about 225, or earlier, and em- 
bodies the text of the Canon of the Mass known to 
Hippolytus — at Rome. When Fortescue wrote, 
this same treatise, known as the “Egyptian Church 
Order,” was considered to be a full century or 
more later, and to illustrate the usage of an un- 
identified locality in Egypt. Here there has been a 
notable gain in precise knowledge. 

“We have a detailed account,” wrote Fortescue, 
“of the [Gallican] rite as used in Paris in the sixth 
century in the first letter of Saint Germanus of 
Paris (576).”” But Dom Wilmart has since shown, 
Father Thurston points out, that this is a miscon- 
ception. The letters are a century or more later 
than the period of Germanus, and there is no 
sufficient data for identifying their place of origin. 
Thus these letters, as materials for studying the 
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Gallican Rite, are not now as serviceable as was 
thought. 

In dealing with the reception of Communion 
under one kind, Fortescue had to discuss the puz- 
zling mediaeval practice known as consignatio, or 
intinction, whereby non-consecrated wine was 
“sanctified” by the apposition of a part of the 
consecrated Host. He makes rather short shrift of 
the practice. But, since Abbé Andrieu’s book Im- 
mixtio et Consecratio (1924), it is known that con- 
signatio was much more widely used and accepted 
as valid than Fortescue’s text would suggest. 

Saint Gregory the Great in his liturgical reforms 
had made some change as to the place at which 
the Pater Noster is recited (sung) at Mass, and in 
defending this change he wrote a line that has 
been an age-long puzzle to students: “It was the 
custom of the Apostles to consecrate the offering of 
the sacrifice ad ipsam solummodo orationem.”? For- 
tescue gives several references to show how 
scholars have differed as to the real meaning of 
Gregory’s words, but without himself taking sides 
or proposing a solution. Owing chiefly to Dom 
Wilmart (1920) and Dom Lambot (1930), these 
words are now taken to mean that “‘the Apostles 
consecrated by pronouncing the words of institu- 
tion to the accompaniment of the Lord’s Prayer, recited 
perhaps by the whole assembly.” 

Two other items of seeming precision, and thus 
superseding to some extent what Fortescue wrote, 
concern the introduction of the Kyrie and the 
Creed as parts of the Roman Mass. Dom Chapelle 
has made out (1930) a good case for linking the 
introduction of the Kyrie with Pope Gelasius 
(492-96), and, previously (1929) had established 
that our Creed at Mass is owing to the efforts of 
Paulinus of Aquileia about 708. 

The oratio super populum, peculiar to Lenten 
masses, was explained by Fortescue as a conjec- 
tural relic of the recitation, during Lent, of ves- 
pers right after mass. In 1932 Father J. A. Jung- 
mann of Innsbruck published a brilliant work, Dze 
lateinischen Bussriten in threr geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung, in which he defends the view (and this is 
meeting more and more acceptance) that these 
are prayers over the public penitents and others 
voluntarily associated with the former. 

Fortescue couldn’t help making much of the 
famous account of the pilgrim-lady from Bordeaux 
to the Holy Places. He quotes this account as of 
about 530, but Dom Morin in 1913, not long after 
Fortescue’s work appeared, established the dating 
of this pilgrimage as being of the period 393-96. 

Of course Father Thurston has to say a word on 
the two questions that were such burning ones 
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when Fortescue wrote, the nature and origin of 
the Epiklesis and the primitive form of the Canon. 
His word is caution. The “new” evidence does not 
make out a case for the Epiklesis in the earliest 
documents, and there are nowadays no new de- 
fenders we can recall of the “‘dislocations”’ of the 
Roman Canon. 

Father Thurston’s bibliographical appendix is 
strictly selective, but will be found to contain 
everything of moment. G. E. 


THE MEANING OF THE MASS. By Fohn Kear- 
ney, CuS.Sp. London. Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
$2.00. 


By reason of his office in the Holy Ghost Mis- 
sionary College, Dublin, a happy necessity lay 
upon Father Kearney ‘“‘of explaining the Holy 
Sacrifice in its relation to the spiritual life.” To 
himself this proved, as he says, of marked advan- 
tage. It is his hope that reading what he has writ- 
ten may be, through God’s blessing, of like as- 
sistance to others. But before sending his work to 
the printer, he sent it to the farthest corner of the 
globe, the Island of Mauritius (east of Madagas- 
car), whence it now returns with an enthusiastic 
approbation by His Excellency James Leen, 
Archbishop-Bishop of Port Louis. “‘It seems to 
me,” writes this prelate, “‘that the publication of 
this work would be productive of a great deal of 
good. It is very important that the faithful should 
understand the very intimate and personal part 
that they, in union with the whole mystical body, 
should play in the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. 
The manner in which they are to change a mere 
passive assistance into an active participation is 
admirably explained.” 

The book is not intended only for reading, but 
for praying. It is a meditation book, even though 
the subject matter is not divided up into short 
meditation units. Thus there are only seven chap- 
ters and a short appendix in its 192 pages. 

What gives this book singular value, and what 
will win for it, we trust, very widespread use, is its 
clear and consistent inculcation of that most basic 
idea of sacrificial worship, the service of God by 
the giving of a material gift in token of self-dedication. 
It is so easy to focus all attention on the ritual 
externals, or on the fact the Mass in some way 
re-presents Christ’s Sacrifice, that one can quite 
overlook the great and elemental fact that the 
Mass is also the rite of one’s personal self-surrender. 
An educational monograph recently published in 
this country brought to light that many textbooks 
now in use in our high schools do not so much as 
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mention this idea! Again, a teacher of my ac- 
quaintance is sometimes asked to speak on the 
mass. ‘“Tell us why the priest doesn’t wear green 
vestments on Saint Patrick’s Day, or why, some 
days at High Mass there are only two candles lit, 
instead of the customary six? Or, tell us anything 
about the mass.” The invitations come couched 
in wistfulness, if not bewilderment. When, in- 
stead, he explains the elemental notions of sacrifi- 
cial worship, shows how Christ in dying offered 
sacrifice, and how He wishes us in living daily “to 
present our bodies a living sacrifice,”’ it is pathetic 
to witness the gratitude of the audiences. And so 
we hail Father Kearney’s book built along just 
those lines, and built so solidly on the Decrees of 
the Council of Trent, and the Summa of Saint 
Thomas. The multiple witness of tradition reaches 
back to Gregory the Great, and sweeps on through 
the great voices of yesterday, like Marmion and 
Billot and Leo xi, to find full echo in the great 
voices now sounding, like Karl Adam and Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange and Pius x1. 

As typical expressions of untutored worship by 
sacrifice in the natural religions, the author bal- 
ances an African usage of to-day with a Persian one 
of long ago. ““Among the Massai [of Africa] the 
most significant sacrifice that can be made to the 
divinity is a handful of grass gathered in the plain, 
offered to God or His representative, as a homage. 
The meaning is this: ‘It is you who have covered 
the earth with this grass, without which our herds 
and ourselves could not live. You remain its mas- 
ter: behold it here.’ ’’ (Cited from LeRoy’s Reli- 
gion of the Primitives). The ancient Persian custom 
consisted in offering the king, as an act of divine 
homage, a handful of earth and a vessel of water, 
as tokens of his mastery over all the land and wa- 
ters of his realm (p. 96). - 

What human nature there does is defined and 
described by Saint Thomas: “Sacrifice expresses 
the right relation of the soul to God. The right 
relation of the soul to God implies man’s recognition 
that all he has comes from God as from the first 
beginning, and man’s direction of all to God as the 
last end.” (Summa, I, II, 102, 3; p. ror.) 

So sacrifice is analyzed and illustrated; then the 
great oblation of Calvary is examined in the light 
of basic definitions. Then Holy Mass is treated as 
being the re-presentation of Christ’s unique Sacri- 
fice. Of course these divisions are traditional: but 
the wealth of illustration by which self-dedication 
is treated throughout is, we regret, not at all com- 
mon in certain streams of ascetical literature. 

The last two chapters, “The Mass is Our Sacri- 
fice,” and “In Union With Mary,” and the short 


appendix, “Our Living the Mass,” are the au- 
thor’s best, most pointed, most cogent. Nowhere 
that I can name can one read a finer commentary 
on those striking words of Pope Pius x1 on the 
necessity of our personal self-surrender at mass: 
“With the august sacrifice of the Eucharist must 
be united the immolation of the ministers and also 
of the rest of the faithful, so that they, too, may offer 
themselves a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God. 
Hence Saint Cyprian says that ‘the sacrifice of the 
Lord is not offered with its complete effect of sanctifi- 
cation unless our offering and our sacrifice cor- 
responds with the Passion.” (Encyclical on Repara- 
tion; p. 152.) And every lover of Mary will be 
grateful for the luminous discussion of Mary’s atti- 
tude toward sacrificial worship, her recognition of 
God’s supreme dominion in her Ecce ancilla 
Domini, and her surrender unto service without 
reserve in her Fiat mihi. Mass “‘in union with and 
honoring . . . the ever-glorious Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God” will bear a new depth of meaning 
after reading that chapter. 

Allow one final, condensed citation from the 
Appendix: “Assisting at mass . . . is an external 
expression of our total surrender to God: it is a 
public declaration of this surrender; it manifests 
openly our disposition of soul, our state of mind 
and will... .” 

Our subjection to God implies our subjection to 
those whom God uses in dealing with us, to our 
Holy Father, the Pope, to our bishop, to our con- 
fessor, to all in authority over us. For the faithful 
it means subjection to the head of the family, in 
their own sphere to employers, and those having 
authority from the State. 

Users of this book will undoubtedly pass into 
that circle where the fruits of the mass, as Trent 
phrased it, uberrime percipiuntur. G. E. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE MISSAL. I: The Sun- 
day Collects. By C. C. Martindale, S.7. New York. 
Sheed & Ward. $1.00. 


Where is the salient of the Catholic front that 
has not at one time or another engaged the services 
of Father Martindale? It is not lacking in signifi- 
cance that of late years he is so consistently found 
on the liturgical salient. Beside his weekly contri- 
butions to The Catholic Herald, his numerous maga- 
zine and CTS pamphlet publications, he now 
brings out his third book on the Missal with more 
than a hint that there will be two others along the 
same lines. If these more-or-less promised books, 
one devoted “‘to the Silent Prayers and another to 
the Post-Communions,” attain the level of the 
present work they will be most welcome. 
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In this new book on the Sunday collects, the 
author describes his purpose as follows: “What is 
aimed at here is to help Catholics — who are 
willing to try to do so — towards praying in the 
words of the Church, with the mind of the Church, 
in union with the Church throughout the world, 
. . . Thus it is hoped that this small book may 
play its very modest part in the great ‘Liturgical 
Movement.’” Briefly, the booklet gives the collects 
of the Masses for Sundays and holydays of obliga- 
tion (in England) in an original translation, each 
followed by a very short meditation. It is the 
author’s hope that these capsule meditations will 
be pondered on Saturday evenings, so that Sunday 
worshippers will come to mass knowing and 
actually desiring the object of the Church’s (and 
their own) petition. ‘They can, therefore, whole- 
heartedly, say the ‘Amen,’ as Saint Paul wishes 
them to (1 Cor. xiv). I cannot see much advantage 
in the Server’s saying Amen, ‘So be it!’ at the end 
of a prayer of the meaning of which he has no 
idea, nor yet in the congregation saying it neither 
with their lips nor in their mind. Anyhow, the 
advantage of identifying oneself with what the 
Church is praying is obviously incalculable. I am 
instantly lifted out of my individualism into a 
‘social act? — and Mass, and Communion, are 
‘social acts’; and the Society of which they are acts 
is the Body of Christ, zs Christ, whose Prayer is 
irresistible.” 

Although he disclaims any aiming at beauty, 
as such, in his translations, Father Martindale in 
not a few instances has provided renderings of 
noble and exquisite form. Let one read slowly and 
aloud, for instance, this prayer of the fourth 
Sunday after Epiphany: 


O God, Who knowest that we, set as we are amidst 
such great dangers, in view of our human fragility cannot 
Jind firm foothold, grant to us health of mind and of body, 
that what we are suffering because of our sins we may, if 
Thou helpest us, vanquish. 


Or that of the third Sunday after Easter: 


O God, Who to the wanderer dost display the light of 
Thy Truth, that he may be able to return into the path of 
righteousness, grant unto all who rate and rank them- 
selves as Christians not only to reject what ts hostile to 
that Name, but to pursue what befits tt. 


Over and over it comes home to one reading 
these collects how usage wears words smooth, as 
he watches Father Martindale take forms verging 
toward mental blankness and etch them by fresh 
translation. Take the words of the Dawn-Mass of 
Christmas: “That we, through whom the New 
Light of the Word made Flesh is streaming . . .” 
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And then we see in a few sentences how we are 
meant to be “incandescent,” to “glow,” to be 
“resplendent,” in a word, to act “splendidly” as 
Christians just because of the Incarnation. Or, 
again, that Ash Wednesday petition, “That they 
may not only undertake the worshipful solemnity 
of Fasting with fitting piety, but speed to its con- 
clusion with undisturbed devotion.”’ How true 
that this is an embarrassing prayer, if we are to say 
it sincerely: ‘“‘We ask that we may undertake the 
customary, serious, long-drawn Fast that we 
ought to venerate, in congruous, fitting mood.” 
Or, one last example, take the familiar “in 
coelestibus habitemus” of the Ascension Day collect. 
Our author translates it “dwell in a heavenly 
world,’ and thereby adds singular depth — or 
height — to the petition by reminding us that we 
actually do live in a “state of redeemed-ness,”’ 
and ought to be aware of our new environment. 

It would be pleasant to adduce a few quotations 
illustrative of the author’s keen, kindly insight 
into the problems and confusions of modern con- 
sciences. Let us’instead point out in brief how 
world-wide is the Catholicism of these prayer- 
germs. The Sunday following the Ember Week 
of Advent prompts the reminder that this Mass is 
concerned with priests newly ordained that day or 
the previous one: “Pray for them. What cannot 
even a single but truly good priest effect! Pray to 
God that there be not one bad one. Pray for new 
priests on all Ember Days,” The Feast of the 
Epiphany calls up the heathen and pagans in this 
strain: ‘‘If I ‘take no interest’ in Foreign Missions, 
I am lacking in an important Christian — Chris- 
tianizing — element. If I argue against them, I am 
arguing anti-Catholically, and quite in defiance of 
the commands, as well as the supplications, of the 
Pope.” International and economic and social 
peace crops up in strikingly modern terminology 
in more than one passage, as: “‘Peace does not 
mean merely non-fighting with weapons, material 
or economic (for there can be financial wars almost 
more iniquitous than wars waged with guns). It 
means freedom for an orderly activity, proceeding 
through society as a whole.” 

The book is short, and this review tends to 
become disproportionately long. We regret the 
absence from the book of the thought-provoking 
collect for the Feast of Jesus Christ King. This 
book ought to meet a warm welcome from that 
large group of American Catholics who are hap- 
pily developing interest in, and are beginning to 
practice, “if only for ten minutes,” a habit of 
mental prayer. The book will surely aid us in 
praying the collects more prayer-fully. G. E, 
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REVERIES OF A HERMIT. By Frederick Joseph 
Kinsman. New York. Longmans. $2.25. 


Reveries of a Hermit is just that. A pleasing, read- 
able book, it makes few formal demands on a 
reader. In that perhaps lies part of its charm. The 
author, an eminent convert, Frederick Joseph 
Kinsman, is in a position to compare and to ex- 
plain the ideology of agnosticism and the several 
theologies of Lutheranism, Calvinism, Anglican- 
ism, Catholicism. Agnosticism, Dr Kinsman be- 
lieves, is the attitude of increasing members of 
indifferent or bitter Protestant intellectuals. For 
them “‘the ancient secret is a secret still”? because of 
a general lack of tonic and a failure to satisfy 
completely. 

The estimate of Luther and Lutheranism can 
be summed up in the author’s own words: “No 
one ever assumed a more complete monopoly of 
infallibility.”” Modern Lutheranism is scarcely a 
survival of a sixteenth century prototype but rather 
a condition in which doctrines and morals on 
which Lutherans agree shall be taught. 

The essay on Calvinism is a fine analysis of the 
history, doctrines, practices, and mental attitude 
of Puritans, especially their attitude toward God, 
‘fan implacable force brooding over an inscrutable 
intention,” the book of Christianity rewritten 
with the love of God mentioned in a foot-note, 
as Henry Van Dyke styled it. The transition from 
Calvinism to Unitarianism in New England was 
symptomatic of a change in general outlook, from 
the authoritarian to the frankly experiential. 

Anglicanism Dr Kinsman has dealt with sympa- 
thetically. He does not hesitate to expose either 
the malice or the weakness of those responsible for 
the break with Rome. Anglicanism in this essay is 
not treated as a theology so much as a four-hun- 
dred-year-old diplomatic error to be everlastingly 
deplored. 

The treatment of Catholicism is what one 
would expect from an enthusiastic scholar. 
Lengthy quotations from unusual sources, such 
as the Confessions of Saint Patrick give some novelty 
to the usual arguments for Catholicism. 

The second part of the book is given over to 
essays in appreciation of three champions of the 
faith, Saint Paul, Saint John, Saint Cyril of 
Alexandria. The references to early Christian 
history, to the Patristic writings, and to little- 
quoted passages of the New Testament show 
scholarship and a familiarity with scriptural 
exegesis. 

The book is really a series of lectures delivered 
before the students of the University of Notre 


Dame. The author had no intention of putting the 
lectures into their present form until recently. 
The directness, the informality of the original 
manuscript are retained. The quotations from 
the whole field of literature cannot but give 
pleasure to the reader and enrich his background. 

While charm marks the content of this book, it 
also moulds the author’s paragraphs. These are 
alive, natural, and lucid. They resemble, one 
imagines, the waters of the lake at Birchmere. 
The chapter “Birchmere”’ has literary quality. 
Discovered, it would have a literary future. It is 
an idyl, though a different idyl, a piece of parallel 
description, earth-unfolding and soul-revealing. 
Beneath the sentences are depths, the record of a 
soul. This chapter will engage those acquainted 
with Dr Kinsman only through his writings. In 
fact it is Dr Kinsman seen in long section, 
thinking, praying, struggling, even smiling when, 
as in his readings, it turns out that the motto of 
Saint Paul’s school at Concord derives from Saint 
Jerome and not from Saint Augustine. Here in his 
New England isolation, save for the society of 
Patristic friends, he has discovered much. He 
has found that the going is all alone and perhaps 
‘sight may and should lose itself in faith.” 

The enthusiasm of the author for his subject is 
edifying and inspiring. A few of his own wordsare 
a fitting close. ““Whether they believe little or 
much, in dealing with things of God and Eternity, 
men who think and feel deeply show seriousness 
and humility. It is a matter of principle.” J. A. R. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORDER. By Lionel Robbins. New York. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


We are in an era of public planning, and a book 
that discusses the national and international impli- 
cations of public planning is timely. Mr Robbins’ 
discussion in the present book is moreover catholic 
in its scope, even if he limits himself to showing 
“the implications of different types of principle” 
and is not concerned with preparing “a pro- 
gramme of immediate action.” 

There has always been economic planning of 
some kind, Robbins asserts. The question to-day 
is not whether there should be planning or not, 
but whether the planning should be individual or 
social. This presumably means private or public 
planning. But these, the author well reminds us, 
are not at all the equivalent of planning for indi- 
viduals as such or planning for the common good. 

One of the first conclusions reached by the 
author is that “independent national planning 
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tends to a diminution of international trade, . . . 
to a diminution of economic relations between 
national areas.” Equally convincing is his con- 
clusion that boards of national planning become 
instruments of political strategy rather than any- 
thing else, so that national planning quite logically 
leads to insecurity and political friction. ““The 
High Contracting Parties undertake to deliver 
and receive sardines! Obviously, if anything goes 
wrong, it is much more likely to lead to political 
friction than when private merchants are the par- 
ties involved.” 

From the standpoint of social order and peace 
and happiness as well as flourishing trade, inde- 
pendent national planning is a failure. The same 
conclusion is reached in regard to international 
planning when confined to particular channels of 
trade or lines of production. Hence the author 
examines “complete international planning” in 
Part III. But here again no consoling conclusion 
is reached, since the latter “‘would speedily break 
up into antagonistic units of the Fascist and na- 
tionalist type.” Yet something must be done, for 
*‘mankind as a whole is still desperately poor.” 

The author finds his solution in international 
liberalism, which “is not a plan which has been 
tried and failed. It is a plan which has never been 
carried through — a revolution crushed by reac- 
tion ere it had time to be fully tested.” The liberal- 
ism of Adam Smith was crushed by private mo- 
nopoly and later by nationalist rivalries before ever 
it had a real chance to be tried. The author’s slo- 
gan might indeed be, not back to Adam Smith, 
but forward to him, and the juxtaposition of two 
quotations, one from Smith and one from Keynes, 
shows that the latest proposal of Keynes (in The 
End of Laissez-Faire) says exactly what Smith had 
said in his Wealth of Nations! 

International liberalism, however, is workable 
only if we have international security of order and 
peace, and so we are again facing a dilemma. 
“The great Leviathan, the unitary world state, 
might present similar temptations to our modern 
sadists. If independent sovereignty is chaos, the 
unrestricted unitary state might be death.” 

The “only solution to this stupendous problem” 
is not an economic but a political revolution, not 
one in which an absolute world state is erected, 
but in which the national states give up certain 
rights to an international authority, e.g., that of 
waging war. There may then be government en- 
terprise in business, but never monopoly. 

The author’s solution, then, is a spiritual one, 
an international brotherhood without the totali- 
tarian framework of modern Communism. At the 
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same time he sees no hope in the Christian reli- 
gious basis for such voluntary brotherhood. His 
general conclusion is worth quoting at length: 
““A society which preserves spontaneity and free- 
dom, with its manifold play of mind on mind and 
its world-wide heritage of art and learning — this 
surely is a conception as congenial to the aspira- 
tions of men who are not spiritually sick as any 
nationalism which turns inwards. We may no 
longer be able to believe the metaphysics of the 
age of faith. But, despite the antics of guttersnipe 
racialism, we need not cease to do homage to the 
idea of that fellowship in which there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free. The ideals of Athens 
still challenge the ideals of Sparta.” 

The Christian cannot withhold consent from 
these words. But he will say at once that their 
realization is impossible without the spiritual faith 
and ideals of Christ, and that this Christianity has 
not failed but has rather never been fully tried. 
With this statement, however, he is saying only 
what the author himself has said about interna- 
tional liberalism. When are we Christians going to 
learn that words, however true, are empty unless 
we translate them into wholehearted action? If 
there has been no failure of Christianity as such, 
there has been considerable failure among Chris- 
tians to live up to their ideals and beliefs. Until 
Christians again act first (as wholehearted Chris- 
tians) and talk after, all their statements about the 
need of Christian ideals for the solution of our 
problems are vain. Certainly any judgment of 
theirs about the hollowness of a godless though 
idealistic liberal humanitarianism will sound 
hypocritical. Vv. M. 


THREE THEORIES OF SOCIETY. By Paul 
Hanly Furfey. New York. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Our civilization has for some time been develop- 
ing under the inspiration of Comtean positivism. 
It was the famous historical division of Comte, it 
will be remembered, that relegated all religion to 
an early first stage of human development in 
which theocracy was the order of the day and 
priests were leaders. After that came the meta- 
physical stage in which philosophical ideas reigned 
and philosophers were dominant influences. With 
Comte the positivistic stage was set, in which the 
method of the natural sciences was to be applied 
to the whole range of social and cultural life, and 
man was to be ushered into the golden millen- 
nium, a this-worldly kingdom of supreme happi- 
ness here on earth. 

Father Furfey’s three theories of society are the 
positivistic (based on concrete, material facts), the 
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noetic (based on the best natural knowledge man 
is capable of), and the pistic (based on the supple- 
menting of this natural knowledge by the sublime 
truths of revelation). A positivistic society quite 
naturally succumbs to the quantitative and mate- 
rial standard, to what the author calls the success- 
ideal, if by success we mean what our bourgeois 
world in general means by it — the making of 
money. It leads us into the moral and spiritual im- 
passe and to the material breakdown we are wit- 
nessing to-day. The noetic ideal is noble, but it 
must fail, as it did historically, e.g., in ancient 
Greece, since it leaves out of account the dispensa- 
tion of God according to which man can progress 
truly only with the supernatural aid of God. Pistic 
society, the true Christian society, alone can 
achieve a degree of happiness here on earth by 
means of grace. It is the true Christian ideal of life. 

The book must be read for a proper apprecia- 
tion of the description and comparison of these 
three points of view. And the reading is made 
easier by the gift the author displays of popular 
exposition of profound truths. Architects, all ar- 
tists in fact, should read the book with great inter- 
est; for modern art has too long been degraded 
from its high estate by the succumbing of its artists 
or its patrons to the success-ideal of positivistic so- 
ciety. At the very least the artist must live in the 
ideals of noetic society. But a true Christian artist 
can be such only if his ideals and his life reach the 
level of pistic society, if he lives in himself the 
ideals and truths of his Christian faith. The read- 
ing of the book should help considerably toward 
such a vital and personal realization of what every 
Christian professes with his lips and undoubtedly 
believes in the secret chambers of his heart, but 
does not always live wholeheartedly in his in- 
dividual and social actions. Vv. M. 


SONGS IN THE NIGHT. By a Poor Clare Colletine. 
New York. Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 


“The whole life of this soul is a great cry to 
Thee, and her great cry is a Song.” So does this 
daughter of the Poverello follow in the lyric 
tradition of her holy Father. For did not poetry 
cling around the cowls of their order? Would that 
she had imitated Jacopone in using the more sug- 
gestive medium of verse, as this bundle of myrrh 
is too fragile for prose. Here indeed is linked 
sweetness long drawn out. 

So much of the book is affective prayer that a 
review of these colloquies of a lover with the 
Beloved seems like an impertinence. We do not 
belong here in that ultimate heart’s occult abode. 


It is undeniable that its record is one of genuine 
mystical experience, but we feel that the writer 
has tried to tell too much of the Secret of the King 
which each soul must learn for itself. But the 
difficulty may arise in the reviewer’s personal 
taste. There undoubtedly are souls for whom these 
ecstatic flashes will contain depths of meditation. 
Yet Songs in the Night will weary the merely senti- 
mental, because the author is too steeped in the 
Psalter, too letter perfect in Ruysbroeck and the 
pseudo-Dionysius not to presuppose in readers a 
background of mystical literature. 

We assume that the author is English, as the 
book does not appear to be a translation, and his 
Excellency, the Archbishop of Saint Andrew’s and 
Edinburgh has written the preface. But there is 
more of an Italianate sweetness in its composition 
than the homely practicality favored by English 
mystics from Dame Juliana to Abbot Chapman. 
After some of these cloying pages one longs to 
break one’s thought against an Ignatian crag. 
That the poet can discipline her pen is evident in 
the third chapter, where she forgets her predilec- 
tion for exclamation points and permits the reader 
to catch his soul’s breath. Anima Consolata is 
beautifully written and a proof that its author can 
reason, can explain. Her theme is “‘the ineffable 
Union of the one with the One.” The soul’s 
divided diversities are folded together, as Diony- 
sius says, and collected into a Godlike Unit. If, 
from the Neo-Platonic language, one has else- 
where imagined a trace of Quietism, that suspi- 
cion is shattered by the author’s insistence upon 
the two-fold effect of union. Like all the great 
mystics she avers that the very absorption of souls 
caught in the Divine embrace sends them forth 
again to live their human life. There is however a 
debatable sentence in this third book, one that 
savors of Intimations of Immortality: ““The nearer she 
comes to God, the nearer does she come to that 
which has ever been, and each fresh spiritual 
experience and manifestation of the Divine has 
a reminiscent quality, and that which is outside 
the scope of her natural memory, becomes hers by 
intuition.” 

Yet in the last chapter on the Fruition of God 
which she calls “The Pentecost of the Loving 
Soul,” this soul with exquisite humility attempts 
to explain that secret known to all contemplatives 
— the mystery of reciprocal love. And here we feel 
that she has convinced us by her Songs in the Night 
that to her as to Blessed Jan Ruysbroeck, “the 
coming of the Bridegroom is so swift that He is 
perpetually coming.” 

A. MCL. 
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HERITAGE OF BEAUTY. By Daniel Johnson 
Fleming. New York. Friendship Press. $1.50. 


Within the compass of ninety-five pages Mr 
Fleming has made a collection of over thirty 
churches, chapels, and “places of prayer” in 
various parts of Asia, Africa, and the Pacific 
Islands. His purpose is to illustrate the influences 
of indigenous cultures upon Christian church 
architecture. Mr Fleming is professor of missions 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York, and 
naturally the greater part of the buildings which 
he illustrates were erected under Protestant aus- 
pices. It is, however, with some difficulty that one 
understands the standard of Mr Fleming’s selec- 
tion. He illustrates a church in Cairo, Egypt, 
which is Egyptian only in detail — so far as one 
may judge from his photograph. He illustrates 
buildings in the Philippines and in Hawaii which 
don’t seem by any stretch of the imagination in- 
digenous. In fact the photograph of the Central 
Union Church in Honolulu illustrates precisely 
the sort of building for which the present reviewer 
can find very little excuse. Here is a New England 
congregational building, possessing little of the 
charm of its prototypes, set in the midst of a grove 
of tropical trees. The result is startling, but it is 
difficult to see why it deserves publication in the 
volume under review. One Catholic building is 
included among those published — namely the 
Cathedral at Phat-Diem. Mr Fleming very 
graciously gives credit to LirurcicAL Arts for his 
information concerning this structure. 

Catholics interested in the subject of indigenous 
Christian art will doubtless wish to add Mr Flem- 
ing’s book to their collection, but a word of warn- 
ing should be said concerning his text. It is typical 
of a kindly and humanitarian evangelical Chris- 
tianity, but unfortunately this attitude has very 
little philosophical basis and is likely to seem 
somewhat naive and muddled to a Catholic 
reader. One must grant that Mr Fleming is very 
fair to the Church in what he says of it, but it 
would seem that more light might have been cast 
on the subject if he studied Catholic mission his- 
tory in which the whole question of indigenous 
art has been thoroughly thrashed out over the 
course of the last several centuries, and the official 
verdict of the Church given in favor of adapting 
to Christian purposes everything which is useful 
in non-Christian countries. A Catholic reader also 
cannot help wondering why no mention is made 
of the religion of Luke Ch’en when one of his 
paintings is reproduced, and it would further seem 
strange that in a survey of this kind, which does not 
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by any means limit itself to a single Protestant sect, 
so few examples of what the Church has done are 
included. However, we owe a debt to Mr Fleming 
for having shown us what the Protestant missions 
have done in the direction of using indigenous art. 

H. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE FOLLOWING two letters are perhaps self- 
explanatory. They are published because they 
give us an opportunity to express to our readers 
the standard we have set for our book reviewing 
department. We did not intend to single out Mr 
Connick’s book or our review of it, but, unlike 
some others whose complaints have reached us by 
word of mouth, Mr Connick was good enough to 
write us in his customary, charming style, and 
was also good enough to give us permission to 
publish what he had written together with our 
reply. It was also a happy circumstance that the 
review of Mr Connick’s book was written by one 
of the editorial staff, and hence there was no need 
of embarrassing a contributor by asking permis- 
sion to publish the reply to Mr Connick’s letter. 


Boston, MAssACcHUSETTS 
Dear H. L. B.: 

The extraordinary review of Adventures in Light 
and Color — while it astonished me into a profound 
silence — seemed to loosen the tongues of every- 
one else, and I have heard most intriguing remarks 
about it. 

Boaz Piller, stalwart member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s Woodwind Choir, was 
amazed that a New York reviewer should think 
that I had invented him and his words of the “‘sky 
opening” in Brahms’ First Symphony and in the 
Princeton East Window. He said, “‘I am going to 
see him and show him that I am no myth. Maybe 
I can take him to see the Princeton Window and 
show him that place where the sky opens.”’ I said, 
“Boaz, you are an infatuated optimist.” 

One literary person whose life has been spent 
among books and publishers exclaimed, ‘Why 
here is a book review that turns out to be an expert 
essay in proof reading. I never heard of such a 
thing. I have known of friendly reviewers who 
wrote such notations to authors or publishers, 
but to have them spread all over the page of a 
review — that’s news! This H. L. B. must have it 
in for you — even when he tried to say nice things, 
they sounded rather more dutiful than spon- 
taneous.” 
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Then another voice said, “Oh, I know your 
book, and although I didn’t notice most of those 
blunders, I know of one that H. L. B. didn’t get. 
Give him until next Christmas to find it, and then 
reward him with a big prize if he does succeed in 
digging it up.” 

For my part, I feel sure that if the publishers 
had realized the sheer exuberant joy you would 
experience in finding blunders, they would have 
left a few more for you, just to encourage your 
skill as a proof reader, for publishers and authors 
are more than happy to throw that burden off 
onto somebody else. 

Yours for bigger, better, and happier proof 
readers! 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES J. CONNICK 


New York, New York 
Dear Mr Connick: 

I am interested in the quotations which you 
make from your friends. I am particularly sur- 
prised at the literary person whose life has been 
spent among “‘books and publishers.” I can only 
assume that he is not thoroughly acquainted with 
the critical standards of learned journals, both in 
Europe and in America, with regard to reviews. I 
think that if he will take the trouble to examine 
such publications as Le Moyen Age, the London 
Times Literary Supplement, or any one of hundreds of 
similar periodicals, he would find that precisely 
this sort of criticism has always been made of any 
book which deserves serious consideration. Of 
course purely ephemeral works are described as 
such, and no one takes the trouble to discuss their 
general arrangement or to list any errors which 
may have crept in. The point of publishing such 
material is to supply owners of the books under 
review with additional corrigenda. Might I, for ex- 
ample, draw your attention to a review in the 
first-mentioned publication above, for the issue of 
January-March, 1932, page 54? We happen to 
have this particular review handy, because we 
keep it in the copy of the book reviewed precisely 
for the reason just suggested. 

Unfortunately the standard of literary criticism 
in America has never been particularly high, 
largely because reviewers don’t take the trouble to 
read the books they are reviewing. From the very 
beginning we have tried to avoid this kind of re- 
viewing in LirurcicaL Arts, and have tried to 
keep our reviews equal in standard to that of 
scholarly publications. We have also tried to avoid 
some of the dullness which creeps into publications 
of this variety; but we would prefer to have our 


standard high in the reviewing section at the risk 
of being dull, rather than to give the opportunity 
of suggesting that our reviews are superficial. 

As far as the intention behind my words of 
praise are concerned, I can only say what I have 
often had to say in the past, and what seems to 
be one of those things which people will never be- 
lieve. In anything that I write, I always intend my 
words to be taken at their precise meaning, as they 
appear in the text. You may perhaps recall Mat- 
thew Arnold’s analysis of what he called the 
“pathetic fallacy.” It seems to me an equally 
clear case of the pathetic fallacy to attribute a 
meaning other than the obvious one to such 
phrases as the following: ““Mr Connick . . . has 
accomplished the impossible. He has written a 
book profoundly adequate from the technical 
point of view and still interesting to a lay reader.” 
“What he has accomplished is to produce one of 
the finest works in English known to the present 
reviewer on any craft, or, indeed, on the craft 
aspect of any art.” And later on, with regard to 
the book itself: ““Merely from the physical point 
of view here is an extraordinary value for the 
money.” “‘But the content itself is of equal value. 
. . .” Certainly if anyone reads these words for 
what they mean in the English language and with- 
out trying to impute motives which exist only in 
the mind of the reader — in other words, if your 
good friend will try to discipline his mind up to 
the point when he can avoid committing the 
‘pathetic fallacy,” I think it will be granted that 
it would be well nigh impossible to give more 
spontaneous or more complete praise to a book 
such as yours. 

I am sorry that evidently most readers do not 
have any conception of the proper standards of 
literary criticism and seem to take pleasure in 
inventing innuendoes to attach to statements 
originally made in perfectly plain, straightforward 
English. I suppose it is just one of those things 
which we must put up with as part of the penances 
which God sends us to try our humility! 

Yours truly, 
H. L. B. 


Guace Bay, Nova Scotia 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL Arts. 


Dear Sir: 

I am hereby accepting your kind invitation to 
make further remarks relevant to my article, A 
Layman’s Lament, which appeared in The Common- 
weal of November 1g, and to the rejoinders of 
Father Riggs, ibid, December 3, and of the Edi- 
tors of Orate Fratres, December 26, thereto. 
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I regret that the discussion has gone off on a 
liturgical tangent. I had not the least intention of 
sneering at the liturgical movement. My remarks 
concerning the liturgy were incidental to the main 
theme, which should not be lost sight of, namely, 
our inactivity in these critical times. I probably 
deserve Father Riggs’s suave strictures for the 
clumsy way I expressed myself. If I misunderstood 
the nature of the liturgy, please bear in mind that 
I was speaking as a layman and for laymen, for 
laymen who would shy away from the glossy 
pages of your excellent review and the learned 
pages of Orate Fratres. When I wrote “The liturgi- 
cal appeal is too exotic . . . ,” I had in mind the 
purely rubrical phase of the liturgy. This is the 
popular concept of the nature of the liturgy: and if 
it is wrong, whose fault is it? 

The Editors of Orate Fratres use almost three 
pages of their publication to refute some of the 
errors in my article. I am highly flattered at the 
attention, but some of their criticism was not fair. 
The Editors agree with my statement that “‘to 
urge the . . . laity to sanctify themselves and to 
become more holy is not enough.” They sharply 
disagree, however, with: “‘the liturgical appeal is 
too exotic, and does not attract earthy, starving 
human beings; liturgy is an orchid which will 
choke to death among the rank weeds of the new 
paganism.”’ The Editors’ reply to this remark is: 
“If this were to happen to the liturgy, then . 
the prospect of Christianity in the world is gloomy 
beyond all saying. For the popes have reiterated 

. that the indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit . . . is the public and solemn 
worship of the Church, is the liturgy.’”’ Now I am 
no theologian. But I believe that the word “‘indis- 
pensable”’ saves the Editors from a heresy. I also 
agree that the liturgy is indispensable, but is it 
enough? The Church has the leaven for a new 
social order, but up to the present time, we Cath- 
olics, in the United States and Canada at least, 
have done nothing but place this leaven under a 
bushel, if you will pardon the mixture of meta- 
phors. We refuse, furthermore, to codperate with 
fellow Christians who are not formally of the 
fold on some mere pretext, such as the divorced 
status of a social reformer who has been working in 
the interest of child workers for the last forty years. 
Is that Christ-like? 

The Editors quote me further: ‘““The emphasis 
in Catholic Action should be laid on organiza- 
tion.” And they answer: “The Pope of Catholic 
Action has told us that the indispensable first step, 
not a mere preliminary, in Catholic Action is 
personal sanctification,” to which judgment I 
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assent. But must we stop with the first indispensa- 
ble step? Are the labor encyclicals merely further 
urgings to sanctification, or are they not blue 
prints for a new social order? And the philistine in 
our midst, how is he to be sanctified? 

By “centralized activities” at Washington 
under the direction of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the N. C. W. C., I meant nothing else but 
voluntary agreement and coéperation. I certainly 
did not mean that Washington should be created 
as a sort of archdiocese. I am well aware of the 
independence of dioceses. But on the other hand, 
we have an organization at Washington which is 
admirably suited to undertake this kind of work, 
yet I daresay the Social Action Department of the 
N. C. W. C. is atrophying for want of usage; or at 
least, in my estimation, its influence could be 
made far more extensive if dioceses took advantage 
of its facilities for the formation of study groups 
and other activities. 

That when I used the phrase “centralized 
activities’ I meant voluntary coéperation is quite 
apparent from my reference to the Saint Francis 
Xavier (Antigonish) Extension Movement. I said 
that the form which Catholic Action has taken 
in this diocese is the codperative movement. 
Other dioceses could tackle the problem differ- 
ently: some would prefer the codperative ap- 
proach, some would undertake the problem of 
monetary and banking reform, some others would 
attempt to introduce into industry the relations 
suggested by Pope Pius, sometimes called voca- 
tional groups. All the roads lead to Rome. 

The Editors further comment upon my remark 
that once institutions for dispensing social justice 
are set up, we shall have buried both communism 
and capitalism in the same coffin: ‘But our Holy 
Father has told us . . . that social justice, that all 
justice together, is not enough. Justice must be 
rooted in and permeated by charity, and charity 
must moreover go beyond the limits of social jus- 
tice.”” The Editors do not quote the Holy Father 
verbatim. They are introducing a fourth term into 
the discussion, and in any case I agree with the 
general import of that statement, which is a com- 
monplace of Christian ethics. Let charity permeate 
justice, and complement the latter’s negative 
character, and let equity correct justice’s generali- 
ties. But let us have justice first. Caviar sand- 
wiches are nice, but if we are going to wait for- 
ever for the caviar, let us have the bread now. 
Furthermore, I cannot understand the statement 
“justice must be rooted in charity.” It seems to me 
it would be analagous to saying, “let the founda- 
tion be rooted in the penthouse.” 
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As to my remark that institutions must be 
changed, the Editors make no dissent. But they 
add “Our Holy Father emphasizes two things: a 
reform of morals, and a reform of institutions. 
Moreover he says that the second reform is of no 
avail without the first, and that the first is impos- 
sible without a return to the true Gospel spirit 

. whose source is the liturgy.”” Again the Pope 
is not directly quoted. Does this statement intend 
to deny the powerful effect of the social environ- 
ment upon morals? If it does, we then have a 
laissez-faire inside of the Church as well as outside 
of it. 

The manuscript I sent The Commonweal was not 
published in full. The first and unpublished part 
was mostly excerpts from prominent Catholic 
writers, lay and cleric, in support of the second 
and published part. And I thought that these 
authorities amply supported my assertions. 

The point of difference is really not a funda- 
mental one. It is one of stress. The world always 
requires a reform of morals and institutions; I say 
that the latter reform should go hand in hand with 
the former, especially in these critical times when 
a new social order is apparently being born. I 
say, create conditions where social justice is able 
at least to exist, if not to flourish. The greedy, in 
and out of the fold, cannot be curbed by their 
own charitable impulses, for they are devoid of 
such. Let us therefore curb them by making it im- 
possible for them to be unjust under the pain of 
punishment in this world. I refuse to believe that 


Rerum Novarum, Quadragessima Anno, and Divin 
Redemptoris were issued for the mere and utterly 
superfluous purpose of proclaiming to the world 
that the Catholic Church is — like Coolidge’s 
parson — against the devil. I assert that these en- 
cyclicals go further and lay down rules for a new 
social order more consonant with Christian moral- 
ity. 

This is not the place for an elaborate analysis 
of the nature of justice and charity. Definitions of 
these terms are clear enough; but definitions are 
static and we live in a dynamic world. What was 
not injustice in pre-industrial-revolution days is 
injustice nowadays. If charity does not take up the 
lag, then some sanctions, here below, must be 
imposed, that is to say a reform in institutions. 
It is again not very helpful to say that a reform of 
morals must precede a reform of institutions. We 
live in a world which abhors these niceties of logi- 
cal precedence. The two kinds of reform must be 
undertaken simultaneously, for the very simple 
reason that interaction between morals and 
institutions is instantaneous and ever present. 

See paragraphs forty-nine and fifty of Divini 
Redemptoris, Cardinal Pacelli’s message to the 
Liverpool Catholic Action Congress of last Decem- 
ber, and Cardinal Mundelein’s address to the 
Holy Name Society in further support of the 
views, here, and in the original Commonweal 
article, expressed. 

Yours truly, 
ANTHONY TRABOULSEE 
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